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Above, Barber 324-B Automatic Con- 
version Burner. Tested and certified 


by AGA Laboratory under latest list- 
ing requirements. No. 49-113-B Barber Automatic Burner Assembly 


For the Finest in Gas Conversion Burners 
You Can Depend on BARBER 


Any serviceable furnace or boiler built for other fuels can be easily 
converted to trouble-free automatic gas heating with a Barber Burner. This 
is true for natural, manufactured, or LP gas, as Barber supplies the proper 
burner, and the proper jets, for any gas. It is also true regardless of the 
shape or size of the existing heating unit, since Barber has available a 
sufficient range of round or oblong burners to suit and fit the combustion 
chamber requirements of almost any domestic furnace or boiler. 


The comfort, economy, and convenience of dependable automatic gas 
heating are thus obtainable for numberless home owners who would other- 
wise have to make a far larger investment for reliable gas heating equip- 
ment. Providing, as they do, highly efficient gas converters, with the most 
approved automatic controls, Barber Conversion Burners merit and receive 
the endorsement of leading heating contractors and utilities. The Barber 
name on any conversion installation has been for over 30 years a certain 
guarantee of performance and customer satisfaction. First choice among 
gas heating experts—"no other burner burns like a Barber." Ask the user 
who has one. 


Write for Catalog on Gas Conversion Burners, 
Appliance Burners, and Controls. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3682 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obie 


BARBER BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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PusLic Utiuities ForTNIGHTLY. . 
stands for Federal and state regu- 
lation of both privately owned and 
operated utilities and publicly owned 
and operated utilities, on a fair and 
tondiscriminatory basis; for nondis- 


Petuation of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. It is an open forum for the free 
expression of opinion concerning pub- 
- utility regulation and allied topics. 
t is supported by subscription and 
advertising revenue; it is not the 
mouthpiece of any group or faction; 
it is not under the editorial supervi- 
sion of, nor does it bear the endorse- 
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on. the editors do not assume re- 
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with cost-saving B&W 
Cyclone-Furnace Boilers 





Savings 

through simplification of collectors 
and ash-handling equipment, due to 
drastically reduced volume of fly-ash 
leaving the furnace. 


Savings 
through lower cost and maintenance of 
coal preparation equipment. 


Savings 
through higher boiler efficiency due to 
low excess air. 


Savings 
through reduction of boiler and build- 


ing size. 
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The logical place to start controlling fly-ash is in the furnace, where it is produced. B& W’s 
unique Cyclone-Furnace recovers extremely high percentages of ash in the form of easy- 
to-handle slag. Your collectors handle only a small fraction of the dust-loading they would 
normally receive from pulverized-coal fired boilers, even those of the slag-tap furnace 
type. This big advantage, illustrated"in a typical case study below, is only one of several 
that account for selection, since 1946, of Cyclone-Furnace Boilers with total steam ca- 
pacity exceeding 14 million pounds per hour. 
750,000 LB PER HR BOILER—16% ASH—10,000 BTU COAL—14,250 LB ASH PER HR 


PC 
 —— 
ASH 


i= 50% COLLECTOR 
EFFICIENCY 


& 90% COLLECTOR 
EFFICIENCY 


POUNDS OF ASH PER HOUR 


——ASME 
— 0.85 LB 


CYCLONE__ _ ASH PER 
1000 LB GAS 
CYCLONE 


POUNDS OF ASH PER HOUR POUNDS OF ASH PER HOUR 
TO COLLECTOR UP STACK 


a’ & 
Helping sa Si fem Costs - WILCOM 
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W: ran across a rather melancholy 
paradox, the other day, in reading 
over the compact report on New Eng- 
land economy recently handed in to the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers by a special committee. The com- 
mittee, composed of seven New England 
college and bank economists, has dis- 
covered that New England, last strong- 
hold of the traditional independence from 
Federal financial subsidy, may be defeat- 
ing its own purpose. 


“INFLUENTIAL people in New Eng- 
land,” say the economists, “with the im- 
portant exception of many labor groups, 
are critical of Federal policies and urge 
retrenchment. Moreover, they do not 
want to be bailed out by the Federal 
government.” 


Yet, “the Federal government takes 
much more cash out of New England 
than it puts in.” Hence New Englanders 
“must decide whether, as Federal opera- 
tions continue to expand, New England- 
ers should stand idly by while their in- 
come is drained off to benefit other areas 
and should continue to shun Federal 
aid.” 


In other words, the new doctrines of 
dependence, of harvesting where others 
sow, of relating one’s demands not to 
one’s production but to one’s appetite 
—all this not merely contravenes the 
New England spirit of “independence— 
of self-reliance,” it tends to undermine 
it. 


ENCE, our paradox! Virtue is no 

longer even its own reward. It be- 
comes its own penalty. Independence 
becomes better served by entering into 
competition with dependence—by push- 
ing harder for a bigger share of the 
gravy, the bill for which New England 
well knows it must pay a disproportion- 
ate share. 


Is there no escape from this new form 
of Gresham’s law, in the economics of 
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paternalism, whereby unsound, unbal- 
anced, deficit-creating Federal practices, 
tend to drive out and destroy the gocd 
old-fashioned but sound practices of 
thrift, solvency, and self-re!.ance? In this 
issue we think we have at least part of 
our answer. It lies in a new concept of 
public ownership, in the best sense of the 
term. It is a public ownership that pays 
its own way—returns to investors, taxes 
to the government, services to the public 
—under a system of truly democratic 
controls tailored to the enterprise at 
hand. 


In this issue we present an article by 
J. Louis DonNnELLY, of the staff of the 
New York Journal of Commerce (begin- 
ning on page 147), which describes this 
new development in public ownership. 
Actually it is not really new, but it has 
come to a new estate in the United States 
as a result of the millionth shareholder 
being inscribed on the rolls of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


* * * * 


b ** Seton it be possible for areas 
such as New England, which wish 
to preserve their own integrity and inde- 
pendence, to conduct local governmental 
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When a redesigning of your SY Dg 


financing program is in order #SSK7KIINS 
..-here’s a suggestion 


@ To help you with an up-to-date and © 
flexible approach to your financial 
program and the financial community 
... Irving Trust maintains a staff of 
experts specializing in service to the 
public utilities. oar 


Our Public Utilities Department, 
sponsor of the Utility Round Tables, 
will be more than glad to contribute 
its broad experience to a review of 


your situation. A wv eit 
to’call upon us at * "J 


Please feel free 


any time. yy eg 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
ONE WAEL STREET~ + NEW YORK 15, N.Y. / 
ys Capital Funds over $118,000,000 
Pi Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 
Ps Wituam/N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 
af / Ricwarp H. West, President 
A7 / _ Public Utilities Department 
; Tom P. Waker, Vice President in Charge 


a . 
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~ PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


activity through some such corporate or 
compact form which would invite invest- 
ment for gain rather than enlistment for 
relief? Of course, as a corollary it would 
be necessary to see that the investors 
would get corresponding tax relief to 
avoid the drain of the golden stream 
towards Washington from which no tax- 
payer’s dollar ever returns on anything 
like a quid pro quo basis. 


Our good neighbor to the north, 
Canada, is one country which seems to 
have made its public ownership in power 
pay off instead of pay out. CyriL 
BasseETT, features editor of The Finan- 
cial Post—the Canadian business weekly 
—gives us a first-hand story of Canada’s 
rapid progress in harnessing water for 
power. 


He calls himself a “refugee from 
Socialism.” He came to Canada six 
years ago from his native Britain where 
he “faced a future that promised only 
frustration.” After five years in the 
Royal Air Force, young Bassett (who is 
still only thirty-seven) had quite enough 
regimentation. He spent his first two 
years as a roving correspondent for the 
London Daily Express and joined his 
present journal in 1947. He was made 
features editor shortly thereafter. One 
of his pet projects has been an overseas 
edition of the Post, telling the story of 
Canada’s industries, economy, and poten- 
tial for hundreds of thousands of busi- 
ness executives in 120 countries. Bas- 


J. LOUIS DONNELLY 
AUG. 2, 1951 


DAVID MARKSTEIN 


SETT found in Canada all he hoped to 
find and sees much more ahead. “You 
couldn’t pay me to go back.” 


oe @ 


oe are the prevailing practices of 
operating public utility companies 
in their relations with the press and the 
public? The use of news specialists, 
“handouts,” and other techniques are 
surveyed in the article entitled “Utility 
Public Relations and the Press,” begin- 
ning on page 153. Davip MARKSTEIN, 
business writer of New Orleans, person- 
ally queried a representative cross- 
section of electric utility executives to 
determine what is being done along these 


lines. 
* * * * 


MONG the important decisions pre- 

printed from Public Utilities Re- 

ports in the back of this number, may 
be found the following : 


Tue North Carolina commission re- 
fused to consider telephone exchanges 
individually for rate-making purposes, 
but treated them as an integral part of 
the company. (See page 13.) 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out August 16th. 
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TYPING PRODUCTION 
INCREASED... 


MORE 
LEGIBLE 


CARBON COPIES 


“BETTER STENCILS 


t takes top office production to achieve top utility 
bperation in these critical times. That is why top 
tility companies like the Virginia Power and Elec- 
ric Company are using Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriters. Yes, substantial typing savings are a 
eality with this superb new Remington, so, why not 
make the Electri-conomy Test right in your own 
ffice today — and learn how you too, can increase 
ping production and decrease costs the Electri- 


Remington F€and 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


IS THERE A LIMIT TO STOCKHOLDER OFFERINGS? 


This article presents questions which the utility companies must ponder. 
They must face not only the problem of marketing the securities but must 
also look for satisfaction of stockholders, and satisfaction is not attained 
when the stockholder gets no bargain through stock rights. W. F. Stanley, 
vice president of Southwestern Public Service Company of Dallas, Texas, 
gives us a thoughtful analysis of this problem from the viewpoint of an 
operating management official. 


KINGS RIVER CONTROVERSY 


Since 1939 the Bureau of Reclamation has been attempting to bring about 
integration of the Kings river with the Central Valley project of California. 
But the Kings river water users have other ideas. Charles L. Kaupke, chief 
engineer and water master of the Kings River Water Association, tells us 
why his group is strongly opposed to being absorbed in the Central Valley 
project. It is a remarkable analysis, from one point of view, of the steps 
taken by the Federal agency to capture control of Kings river water. 


PROGRESS OF NEW YORK FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


This is a review of the accomplishments of electrification of rural areas in 
New York state as noted by the recent commemoration of its fiftieth an- 
niversary by Chairman Benjamin F. Feinberg, of the New York Public Service 
Commission. A half-century ago Guy Beardslee first showed the prac- 
ticality of a rural electric line to serve a number of farms near St. Johnsville. 
Today 97 per cent of all farms in New York state enjoy, or have available, 
central station electric service—93 per cent actually take service. Since 
this is almost entirely private electric company development, an account 
of the reasons behind New York's farm electrification record makes thought- 
ful reading. ° 


ADVANTAGES OF UTILITY EMPLOYMENT 


In this day of acute man-power shortage, specially in skilled lines, an indus- 
try must take a positive approach in recruiting new help. Younger people 
must be made to feel that they have an opportunity, not merely a well- 
paying job, with steady work. Marion Hammett, Washington, D. C., labor 
economist, has analyzed a number of the positive advantages that go along 
with working in the utility industries as compared with other businesses. The 
result is quite favorable to public utility employment. 


* 


A lso . « « Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court ond 
commission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Turning out work 
/2 the cost 


at 


HE modern, compact dictating machine 
had a mighty humble beginning, as you 
can see, 


Years ago, electric current was not available 
in offices, and the equipment had to be pow- 
ered by a set of storage batteries shown in 
the unwieldy chest under the table. 


We don’t have to impress upon you that to- 
day’s electric office equipment has made vast 
strides ... that modern computing devices help 
turn out volumes of work in a fraction of the 
time it formerly took. 


But we do think it will pay you well to be 
fully aware of the advantages of the Bill Fre- 
quency Analyzer illustrated below. 


Courtesy Bettmann Archives 


More and more utilities are relying on this 
remarkable Analyzer for an accurate picture of 
their customer usage situation. It analyzes as 
many as 200,000 bills in a single day. It does 
the work of a competent office in %4 the time. 
The final cost to the utility, too, is halved. 


Isn’t right now as good a time as any to... 
Send for FREE booklet 


“The One Step Method of Bill Analysis” tells 
more about this accurate and economical 
method of compiling consumers’ usage data. 
Write today. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


—MONTAIGNE 





ArTHUR A, SMITH 
Vice president, First National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. 


PuiLie Sporn 
President, American Gas & 
Electric Company. 


EpitorIAL STATEMENT 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Paut H. Nystrom 
Professor, Columbia University. 


Harry S. Byrp 
U. S. Senator from Virginia. 


M. S. RUKEYSER 
Columnist. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 
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“Every step we take along the road of inflation weak- 
ens our chances of preserving the free enterprise system.” 


* 


“If human productivity in this country—and through- 
out the world—is to be increased, more and still more 
electric energy will have to be used...” 


* 


“We will not face tomorrow in despair so long ds the 
people of this nation remember that their destiny is in 
their own hands and that after travail they can make of it 
what they will.” 


5 


“Business must stiffen its back and resolve that wage 
payments must henceforth be based solely on merit and 
productivity. We need to rediscover the way to re-estab- 
lish the policy of greater production at lower prices, with 
higher real income for all who participate.” 


* 


... I feel with all the sincerity of which I am cap- 
able that a continuation of New Deal and Fair Deal 
policies to their ultimate conclusion will destroy the 
solvency of our democracy and lead us to a state of 
Socialism which will destroy the liberties of our people.” 


> 


“Under the American system, an informed and re- 
sponsible opposition is essential. It is important to en- 
courage enterprise in countering the selected statistics of 
the bureaucrats with factual data representing the ideas, 
experience, and recommendations of those who have 
recognized the genius of the American enterprise system.” 


* 


“Nationalization of industry is the doom of trade union- 
ism. The trade unions are being attacked from both sides. 
The Communists intrigue and infiltrate from the bottom 
and the Socialist government nationalizes and takes over 
the industries from the top. ,. . Two-thirds of the disputes 
in the country have been in this nationalized area of one- 
fifth of its total labor force. So disputes are ten times as 
numerous in the Socialist sector of our life as they are in 
the wide area of free enterprise.” 


12 


“ 
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Check These Advantages 


Positive operation through diaphragm-operated power 

element Tight seal-off through exclusive A-P perman- 
ent type valve disk. 

Operates SENTLY, without noise or hum. Full open- 
. ing, full closing on 30-second cycle. Compact in size 
and easy to install. 
é€ With or without automatic pilot; with or without man- 

ual opening lever. Large capacity — 198,000—293,000 
B.T.U. on gases less or more than 800 B.T. U. per cu. fi. 
at 1” pressure drop. 


Precision-built, completely depend- 
able, in attractive modern design, the 
A-P Heat Anticipating Thermostat 
and Model 178 Thermo-Electric Valve 


DEPE 





THERMO - ELECTRIC GAS 
VALVE Gives vou POSITIVE 
ACTION — SILENT OPERATION 





Whenever you require a completely silent, POSITIVE-ACTION, large 
capacity valve, select the new A-P Model 178 Thermo-Electric Gas Valve. 
Recommended for use on furnaces, floor furnaces or space heaters — wher- 
ever inexpensive, high-quality automatic temperature control is required. 

It gives you NoIseLess operation, with no annoying clicks or hum. It 
provides positive operation through a dependable diaphragm power ele- 
ment. It incorporates the unique A-P permanent-type flexible valve disk, 
which insures tight seal-off on all gases. 

Model 178 is available with or without automatic pilot and with or 
without manual opening lever. Actuated electrically by means of the 
sensitive A-P Heat Anticipating Thermostat, it assures close control of 
room temperature. 

Model 178 can be used with natural and manufactured gas. Adaptable 
for L-P gas by addition of 100% Automatic, Fail-Safe Pilot. Write for 
Bulletin G-5. 


DABLE Controls 


For Modern Gas Heating 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


(formerly Automatic Products Company) 


2470 N. 32nd Street 


e pail kee 45, Wi s 





in Canada: A-P Controls Corporation, Lid., Cooksville, Ontario 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


Epiror1AL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


Pur D. REED 
Chairman of the board, General 
Electric Company. 


Dona.p R. RICHBERG 
Attorney. 


Rocer M. BLoucH 
Executive vice president, 
United States Steel Company. 


Caro. M, SHANKS 
President, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 


Sir STAFForRD CRIPPS 
Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Great Britain. 


Joun S. McCLeLLtan 
U. S. Senator from Arkansas. 


Excerpt from “New England Let- 
ter,” published by the First National 
Bank of Boston. 
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“The economic system—so long as it has a degree of 
freedom—is stronger than the bureaucrats.” 


> 


“Military strength alone will not win peace. Economic 
strength alone will not win peace. We must have both,” 


¥ 


“Big government, controlling or controlled by big labor, 
is the most destructive enemy of human freedom that 
has been developed in modern times. It may prove to 
be the most evil variety of leadership that society has 
ever produced.” 


¥ 


“". . we have in our voluntary competitive society (in 
the United States) that most fruitful of all forms of 
competition—the competition of ideas—a perfect Niagara 
of ideas, each new one warring with one of the old, 
trying to displace it, shouting for its place in the sun.” 


* 


“Today’s inflation can be controlled. . . . Whether it 
will be or not, will constitute an acid test as to whether 
our form of government can take the hard but necessary 
steps which hurt many, can withstand the pressure of 
self-interested groups, can hold to a course which to 
many is unpopular.” 


- 


“We must moderate the speed of our advance in an 
extended application of existing social services to our 
progressive ability to pay for them by an increase in our 
national income. Otherwise, we shall not be able to avoid 
encroaching to an intolerable extent upon the liberty of 
spending by the private individual for his own purposes.” 


* 


“During the past two decades the false philosophy 
that government should provide for and insure the eco- 
nomic security of every citizen has gained dangerous 
headway. Both of our major political parties and many 
of their leaders must share the blame for having indoc- 
trinated our people with the illusion that the Federal 
government has, and should, exercise a paternalistic re- 
sponsibility by providing for the economic needs of every 
individual.” 

- 


“A large proportion of the people . . . are under the 
delusion that by some magic power the government can 
provide an abundant life and guarantee security without 
the recipients earning their passage. Throughout all ages, 
whenever a government endeavored to provide for peo- 
ple on an extensive scale it did so by using up past re- 
serves followed by confiscatory taxes and sharp extension 
of governmental power until free citizens became mere 
puppets. This same trend is clearly in evidence in Great 
Bfitain today.” 





You've seen this sign on the railroad flatcars as CLEVELANDS 
go out to utilities in all parts of the country. And the way 
experienced owners re-order “Another CLEVELAND” is your 
guarantee of the best solution to your own trenching needs 
This continuing acceptance by budget-minded utility op- 
erators is based on CLEVELANDS proved record of bonu 

yardage and lower costs, plus CLEVELANDS remarkabl 

versatility, quick mobility and other engineering feature 

tailored to utility requirements. Call your local distributo 

today for the full story. The Cleveland Trencher Company, 
20100 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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LUMBERTON STATION 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





The C-E Unit illustrated here is now in process of fabrication for 
the Lumberton Station of the Carolina Power & Light Company at 


Lumberton, North Carolina. 


It is designed to serve a 75,000-kw turbine-generator operating 
at a throttle pressure of 1450 psi with a primary steam temperature 
of 1000 F, reheated to 1000 F. 


The unit is of the radiant type with a reheater section located 
between the primary and secondary superheater surfaces. A finned 
tube economizer is located below the rear superheater section, and 


regenerative type air heaters follow the economizer surface. 


The furnace is fully water cooled, using closely spaced plain tubes. 


It is of the basket-bottom type, discharging to a sluicing ash hopper. 


Pulverized coal firing is employed, using bow! mills and tilting, 


tangential burners. B-480A 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING - 


SUPERHEATER, INC. 


ENUE 


ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND 
STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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How to make his job easier... 


ta! 


He doesn’t need to subtract, or even 
write the figures longhand. And the 
Accounting Department doesn’t ques- 
tion his arithmetic or his handwriting. 

He records the meter readings with 
only a few simple pencil marks on IBM 
Cards. His job is easier . . . results are 
better. 


But this is only a small part of the 


story. Other IBM electronic develop- 
ments have improved all phases of 
customer accounting . . . including 
bill calculation and audit functions. 


IBM’s leadership in applying electron- 
ics to business machines has given utili- 
ties a ready means for reducing costs as 
well as providing better service for 
their customers. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The expansive trends of the electric and gas utilities are industrial 
phenomena of our time. In the development of these industries, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York has long played an important 
financing role. 

Banking services for the nation’s great utilities need expert skills 
acquired from experience. In addition to financing different phases of 
the utilities’ operations, we act as registrar and transfer agent for 
public utilities securities, as trustee of bond issues and pension trusts, 
and in related capacities. 

Our Public Utilities Division will be pleased to serve you. Please 
feel welcome to consult us. 


Trust Company "soxuit* 
of New York = ““xevean"™ 


c Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St: 
Capital Funds $377,000,000 New York 20 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation London Paris 


Guaranty Midiiaiial 


Brussels 
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Your Dodge “Job-Rated’’ truck will save time 
on the road with a power-packed engine. 
You'll save on oil and gas consumption. And 
you'll save on upkeep costs because your 
truck will fit the job! 


Your oy truck will give you dependable 
year-’round service, too. You’ll find new brak- 
ing safety and easier bad-weather starting. 
You'll also enjoy new driver comfort and 
improved handling ease—plus a host of other 
brand-new features! 


What's more, you can get gyrol Fluid Drive! 
This — exclusive on 4-, 34-, and 1-ton 
models reduces wear on over 80 vital parts... 
prolongs truck life . . . makes driving a breeze! 


See your nearby Dodge dealer and find out 
how you can be dollars ahead with a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” truck! Drop in soon! 


How Dodge trucks are “Job-Rated” 
for utility operations 


A Dodge “Job-Rated’’ truck is engi- 
neered at the factory to fit a specific 
job...save you money ... last longer. 


Every unit from engine to rear axle is 
"*Job-Rated’’ — factory-engineered to 
haul a specific load over the roads you 
travel and at the speeds you require. 


Every unit that SUPPORTS the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires, 
and others—is engineered right to 
provide the strength and capacity 
needed. 


Every unit that MOVES the load— 
engine, clutch, transmission, propeller 
shaft, rear axle, and others—is engi- 
neered right to meet a particular oper- 
ating condition. 


J0d-Rolad TRUCKS DO THE MOST FOR YOU 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record, the financing having been 
arranged privately through the undersigned. 


New Issue 


$12,000,000 


Colorado Interstate Gas Company 
3%4% Promissory Notes, Due August 1, 1969 


Delivery of $4,000,000 principal amount has been made and de- 
livery of the remainder is to be made prior to September 15, 1951. 





Union Securities Corporation 


July 13, 1951 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
PRINTING SPECIALISTS  gecsroy 


STATEMENTS 


For more than a quarter of a century, Pandick Press 
has worked closely with utility companies. Our printing 
services to the industry range from highly technical 


PROSPECTUSES 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


legal documents to beautifully illustrated descriptive 
brochures in full color. 

Whatever the nature of your printing requirements, 
we believe you will like the assurance of accuracy and INDENTURES 
highest quality that “Printed by Pandick” brings you. . 


Pandick Press, Ihe. 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 Buaitiched 1988 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, WJ 
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ON GUARD.. 


TO KEEP COAL COSTS BOWK 


August 2, 195) 


~#é ROCKLAND LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY’S NEW HUDSON PLANT 


Maximum operating economy, in spite of increasing 
power costs, was the primary consideration in the 
design of the new 120,000 kw. (ultimate capacity) 
steam plant of Rockland Light and Power Co., at 
Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 

The first unit, of 20,000 kw., in operation since 
March, 1949, is one of a series of standard plants— 
designed by Burns and Roe, Inc., Engineering Con- 
sultants, to realize the ultimate in economy from 
both plant layout and equipment. Richardson Auto- 
matic Coal Scales were selected to assure accurate 
records of coal consumption. 

Two Model EE39, 200-Ib. units, one right hand 
and one left hand, each with 15T/Hr, capacity, auto- 
matically weigh coal from 290-ton overhead bunker 
to pulverizers. Scales were supplied complete with 
electric timer type “no-flow” alarm to warn of an 
interruption in fiow of coal; dustproof, siftproof, 
double rack-and-pinion, ball- -bearing gates to con- 


trol flow; and dust-tight, flexible inlet connections 
to seal joints and eliminate pressure on scales. 

For over 40 years Richardson Automatic Coal 
Scales have been helping central stations and indus- 
trials eliminate preventable coal waste and produce 
more power at less cost...a good reason for calling 
on Richardson when you plan to modernize your 
present plant or build a new one. 


3 BULLETINS AVAILABLE 
Send For Them Today For Complete Information On: 


EE-39, for dust tight, average service—200-300 Ibs. 
per discharge—Bulletin No. 0150 

Model K-39, for pressure tight (up to 60” of 
water), large capacity service—400-500 Ibs. per dis 
charge—Bulletin No. 0250 

Monorate, non-segregating coal distributor—Bul- 
letin No. 1349 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 
Clifton, New Jersey 

A © Boston Buffalo * Chicago 

Chocianatt * Detroit ° Houston © Minneapolis 

New York © Omaha ¢ Philadelphia * L—- 

San Francisco * Wichita © Montreal 
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FACILITIES FOR THE SMALLEST OR THE LARGES 


The 225-acre Newport News plant includes plate steel and machine shops 
equipped with a complete variety of tools to fabricate items of water power equip- 
ment of any size. Contracts received by Newport News for hydraulic turbines with 
an aggregate rated output in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower have included units as 
high as 165,000 horsepower and as low as 500 horsepower. 


Supplementing the extensive facilities are the equally important experienced 
and skilled personnel at Newport News to design and build such equipment. 


Your inquiries for hydraulic turbines of any size will receive prompt attention. 


Write for illustrated booklet on water power equipment. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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Develop maximum power 
with LEFFEL hydraulic 


Only time will tell the story of how 
good a hydraulic turbine really is 
—and Leffel turbines are already 
thoroughly time-tested, in scores 
of installations where they have 
been going strong for decades 
without need of repair. 


Leffel turbines are so expertly 
planned, so carefully and precisely 
built that you can be sure of 
trouble-free efficiency for a long, 
long time. Leffel pays special at- 
tention to the conditions under 
which the turbine is to be used, and 
maintains a friendly interest in 
the turbine's performance after 
installation. 


If you have a water power prob- 
lem, entrust it to Leffel's hydraulic 
engineers — real experts in the 
water power field. Put Leffel's 89 
years of hydraulic power experi- 
ence to work for you—now. 


DEPARTMENT P @ 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


U.S.A. 
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ouplings are different—there are more specifications of the American lron and 
an thirty different types. The right Steel Institute, the Association of 
bupling in the right place means long, American Railroads, and the American 
ouble-free service. The Capitol cou- Petroleum Institute. This means top per- 
ing you specify is made for the job— formance under exacting conditions. 

bu can depend on it. 

Capitol dependability is backed by a 


blic Utilities, Railroads, and Industry 7 
ok to Capitol for specialized needs. quarter-century of service through 
recognized wholesalers. 


apitol couplings are made to the 











Specify Capitol Couplings 
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| MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
a COLUMBUS, OHIO 


UPLINGS — NIPPLES —— UNIONS — RADIANT HEAT FITTINGS 
RNACE COILS — WELL SUPPLIES . STEEL PIPE FITTINGS 
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Pre-solve 
Pipe Suspension 
Problems... 


with 
Grinnell Pre-engineered 
Spring Hangers 


FIG. B-268 


Maximum variation in sup- 
porting force per 42” of de- 
flection is 102% of rated 
capacity — in all sizes. 


Precompression* assures 
operation of spring within 
its proper working range 
where variation in support- 
ing force is at a minimum. 


Compact—minimum head- 
room made possible by 
precompression*. 


Guides prevent contact of 
coils with casing wall or 
hanger rod and assure con- 


tinuous alignment and con- 
centric loading of spring, 
All-steel welded construc- 
tion meets pressure piping 
code. 

16 sizes available from 
stock — load range from 74 
Ibs. to 9000 Ibs. 

Easy selection of proper 
sizes from simple capacity 
table. 

Installation is simplified by 
integral load scale and 
travel indicators. 

Unique swivel coupling pro- 
vides adjustment and elim- 
inates turnbuckle. 


°Precompression is a patented feature. 


FOR LESS VARIATION IN SUPPORTING FORCE — FIG. 98 


Fig. 98 is an aflaptation of Grin- 
TYPICAL APPLICATIONS nell’s popular spring hanger, Fig. 
268. It consists of two springs ar- 


mE ° ranged in series within a single cas- 
ei . ing. A centering guide insures the 
permanent alignment of the spring 

assembly. 

Fig. 98 has half the load defiec- 
tion rate, and double the total work- 
ing range of Fig. 268. Its 16 spring 
sizes accommodate loads from 74 
Ibs. to 9000 Ibs. — but with a total 
working range up to 5 inches! Fig. 
98 comes in the same seven types 
as shown for Fig. 268. Design details 
for identical types and sizes are 
the same for Fig. 98 and Fig. 268. 


GRINN ELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 





(A) bg to top - 9 mt with 
si ‘o7 justi 
(8) Adjustable pag EL (F) ler door a 
port (G) Tropeze ossembly. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


pipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports * Thermolier unit heoters ° volves 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves °* pipe prefabricated Piping * plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies 
industrial supplies * Grinnell Pp fire p systems * Amco humidification ond acing systems 


Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island ° 
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With extensive damage in a 


critical wing area, this fighter 






interceptor returned safely to its 






Korean base. 





TWILL RIDE LIKE THIS @ 


One of 30 street service bodies 
operated by Washington Gas Light 
Company. } 








TOUGH, LIGHTWEIGHT, ALL ALUMINUM 


THOMPSON 


UTILITY BODIES 


BUILT FOR MANY. YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
UNDER RUGGED OPERATING CONDITIONS 




























While supplies of Aluminum and Steel Bodies are limited 
Place a few THOMPSON units in your service 
Compare their operating costs with your steel units 
Let FACTS decide your future Policy 















- 
THOMPSON TRAILER CORP. 
j PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND 
THOMPSON | (C1 Have Representative Call 
= TRAILER | [) Send Full Information 
in RNG TN a o's oss as je cgarintestadies cede ate eee 
= | 
a o o R P si PU a Sahea's sin sewses cc ncanevene ben daghuess wane 
Pikesville, Maryland De 2. ous Swe sus cack 0a capa eetoadreerol cance 
| 


Telephone: Pikesville 130 
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Announcing — 


The Publication of 


SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME A 


to FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED, Volume { (SEC) 


Supplemental Volume A, which 
has just been published and Vol- 
ume 1 (SEC), issued in 1942, now 
comprise a complete annotation 
of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s rules and 
regulations. 


Supplemental Volume A summarizes the work 
of the Commission since the original volume 
was issued January 1, 1942. Selected for treat- 
ment in this work are the decisions which might 
be called leading cases and those which are illus- 
trative of Commission practices and recent 
trends. 


As Commission action has been accompanied 
by numerous proceedings before the courts, in 
which principles adopted by the Commission 
have been reviewed, these judicial activities are 
also covered. This two-volume set is an impor- 
tant addition to the libraries of utility executives, 
$22 attorneys and others who desire to keep a record 

of practices and trends with respect to the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 


This valuable two-volume record — 


Mail Your Order Today To 
PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. — Publishers 


309 Munsey Building * Washington 4, D. ©. 
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bet ready for the long haul-get your 
Free TRUCK SAVER /nspection NOW ! 


@ Open to all International Truck owners 
@ No charge, no obligation for a 99-point checkup 
© Free offer expires September 30, 1951 


If you want to get peak efficiency from your 
International Trucks in an uncertain future, 
get your free Truck Saver Inspection now. 


It doesn’t cost you one penny. During the 
90-day period ending Sept. 30, your Truck 
Saver Inspection is free. And that’s the first 
step to seeing how the complete new Interna- 
tional Truck Saver Plan can save you time, 
trouble and money. 


Look what the complete 
International Truck Saver Plan offers 


1. Better performance over a longer truck 
life: trucks are kept in shape to do the most 
efficient job possible until they can be re- 
placed by new units. 


2. Delays minimized in getting new parts: by 
anticipating future requirements, the demand 


for needed parts can be accurately estimated. 
3. Maintenance costs cut, down time reduced: 
by preventing major breakdowns, big savings 
are effected in both time and money. 

4. Truck value maintained: trucks kept in the 
best possible condition are worth more when 
it’s time for replacement. 


Get your Internationals in top shape 


Call your International Truck Dealer or 
Branch and arrange for a free Truck Saver 
Inspection. You'll get complete information 
on how the plan can keep your trucks rolling 


at peak efficiency. 
MM 


International Harvester Company * Chicago 


International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 
Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL <> TRUCKS 


Heavy-duty engineered for the long haul 
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e Turbine Generators 
© Deaeratina Heaters 
© Motors 


0 2 © Generators for Diese 

° 
& © 

“Re pro o* © Turbochargers for Di 















e Centrifugal Blowers 


ELLIOTT COMPANY engineers have set the 
pace in so many new and successful © Condensers 
equipment developments, that the attacking 

of old problems from new angles is an 

established Elliott characteristic. Whether © Steam Jet Ejectors 
it be a turbine-generator or a twin strainer— 

a condenser, or a tube cleaner for that : . 
condenser, the purchaser knows that the @ Mechanical Drive Tur 
product will have all the latest in design 
elements to insure long life, profitable 
operation and minimum maintenance. 


“You're a step ahead with Elliott’’ means 
what it says, as many power stations know. © Tube Cleaners 


© Strainers 





HEADQUARTERS AND GENERAL OFfFiCt 


JEANNETTE, PA 


Plants at: JEANNETTE, PA. * RIDGWAY? 
AMPERE, N. J. © SPRINGFIELD, O. * NEWARK, N 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN, PRINCIPAL CITIE 
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{ American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold Pacific general meeting, @ 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 20-23, 1951. 





q Pacific Electronic Exhibit will be held at the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., 
Aug. 22-24, 1951. 





q Illuminating Engineering Society will hold national technical conference, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 27-30, 1951 





17 pomneees Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association begins annual convention, Nashville, 
enn 





7 yon 1958 iquefied Petroleum Gas Service School will be held, Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 





I Northern Coliforate Electrical Bureau will hold annual exposition, San Francisco, 
Cal., Sept. 1-9, 1951. 





9 Pacific Coast Gas Association will hold annual convention, San Francisco, Cal., 
Sept. 4-6, 1951. 





» | : oe? sienetele Electrical League will hold fall convention, Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 





4 Michigan Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Lan- es) 
sing, Mich., Sept. 12, 13, 1951. 








Y Midwest gas school and conference will be held, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 
Sept. 13, 14, 1951. . 





{ Tennessee Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Nashville, 
Tenn., Sept. 19, 20, 1951. 





{ Public Information Program will hold second annual workshop conference, Chicago, 
Til., Sept. 20, 21, 1951. 





9 Arkansas Tele iene Asaciation will hold annual convention, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Sept. 24, 25, 195 














{ American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold fall meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sept. 25-28, ore. 
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Courtesy, Rochester Telephone Corporation 


Treasure Vaults of Communication 


Main Distributing Frame of Rotary Dial Equipment 
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Canadian Hydro Keeps Pace with 


Industrial Development 


No country in the world today is expanding indus- 
trially at a faster rate than Canada, or developing 
such a magnitude and diversity of natural resources 
on which to build further vast industrial expansion. 


By CYRIL BASSETT* 


0 country—in the free world at 
any rate—has such a vast 
reservoir of unharnessed water 

to power its industrial development as 
Canada. At last count: presently re- 
corded resources that will permit of an 
economic turbine installation of more 
than 55,000,000 horsepower. That’s 
some four and one-half times present 
installation and compares with 35,- 
000,000 horsepower in the United 
States. 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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Iron ore in Labrador and Ontario. 
Oil and natural gas in Alberta. Tita- 
nium in Quebec. Uranium and. base 
metals in Ontario, Quebec, and the 
northlands of the Prairies. Aluminum 
and base metals in British Columbia. 
Phenomenal growth in the nation’s 
manufacturing potential — both ac- 
complished and projected. 

These are some of the high lights of 
Canadian development. 

And this vast resource in hydroelec- 
tric power already noted. This abun- 
dant low-cost hydro power ‘has been 
AUG. 2, 1951 
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the mainspring of the nation’s indus- 
trial development. Without it Canada 
could never have developed so enor- 
mously as a leading world producer in 
such fields as pulp and paper, alumi- 
num, and the whole wide range of 
mineral production. 


HIs last year, 1950, was the big- 

gest year ever in hydro expan- 
sion in Canada. Just over 1,000,000 
horsepower was added—more than 
double the addition in 1949—to bring 
the total of installed capacity to nearly 
13,000,000 horsepower—or some six 
times the per capita capacity of the 
United States. At 930 horsepower 
per one thousand of population, this 
put Canada second only to Norway as 
the world’s largest per capita user of 
hydro power. 

But this large addition was still not 
enough to keep pace with the nation’s 
booming industrial growth. 

By the end of 1951 another 1,000,- 
000 or more horsepower will have 
been added. Another 2,500,000 horse- 
power is on the drawing boards. And 
at least another 6,000,000 is under ac- 
tive investigation. 

And immense new blocks of power 
—to provide 3,000,000 horsepower 
for the industrial areas of New York 
state, Quebec, and Ontario—whose 
need for new power is most desperate 
—can be opened up by the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power development. 
Congressional approval or no, Canada 
intends to go ahead with this project 
alone. Legislation will be introduced 
at the fall session of Parliament. 

There is foreseeable demand for all 
of this power. In Ontario at least— 
and this province is the home of 50 per 
cent of all Canadian manufacturing 


AUG, 2, 1951 


production—provision of new capac- 
ity is still running a nip-and-tuck race 
with new demand. 

Ontario’s voice has been the loudest 
in demanding a quick go-ahead on the 
St. Lawrence project. 


N the estimation of Robert H. 
Saunders, chairman of the publicly 
owned Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, the province will 
face a real power crisis in 1954 unless 
the St. Lawrence development is 
started this year. 

A power crisis would be nothing 
new to Ontario. The province was 
caught short in 1948. Expansion plans 
drawn up in 1944 had not been pushed 
ahead fast enough. Planning had been 
on the basis of an expected postwar 
recession that just didn’t show up, and 
for two winters in the big cities there 
were daily cutoffs of power. This, in- 
cidentally, has been charged to political 
meddling in the commission’s affairs 
and certainly much evidence points to 
this conclusion in that it has now been 
shown that the then administration de- 
cided to go against all the advice of 
the commission’s then chief engineer, 
the widely known power authority, Dr. 
T. H. Hogg. 

Today things are quite different and 
there is great haste to make up for the 
lost years. In the interim this water- 
rich province has had to turn to steam 
installations to provide for mounting 
demand in the big cities of Toronto 
and Windsor. Coincidentally, work is 
being pushed on a 600,000-horsepower 
expansion to Niagara facilities. Much 
work was completed in 1950 on several 
major projects and by 1952 the 
province’s power pool will stand at 
4,600,000 horsepower — more than 
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double the 1939 total of 2,000,000. But 
still not enough at the present rate of 
industrial expansion. 

What’s the origin of all this new 
demand ? 


pas. a few key facts about the dra- 
matic transformation that the Sec- 
ond World War brought to the Cana- 
dian economy. This period proved the 
real turning point in Canada’s indus- 
trial fortunes. 

In that period the nation matured 
industrially. The hewers of wood of 
the thirties became, in a very short 
space of years, skilled fabricators in a 
wide diversity of manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Over the past decade Canada has 
expanded her iron and steel produc- 
tion capacity threefold, aluminum five- 
fold. 

New capital investment has been 
running at 22-25 per cent of gross na- 
tional production—expected to top 
$20 billion this year—in every post- 
war year. 

Total output of all goods and serv- 
ices today is 90 per cent greater. in 
physical volume than ten years ago— 
and triple in value—and the standard 
of living has increased more than 50 
per cent in the same period. 

More than 1,000 new manufactur- 
ing industries have been established in 
Canada since 1946—and this does not 


include extensions of existing indus- 
try, nor does it take into account any 
enterprise employing less than ten per- 
sons. 

In the same period there has been an 
investment of over $2 billion in new 
plant capacity. 

Should these figures seem small 
against the backdrop of the vaster 
United States economy, they can’ be 
quickly brought into proper focus by 
applying a ratio of eleven U. S. to one 
Canadian in terms of population and 
16.1 in terms of respective national in- 
comes. 

Add to this the fact that the base of 
the economy has been much broadened 
in postwar years with the advent of 
much new capital, many new indus- 
tries and skills from the United States, 
Britain, and Continental Europe. 
These are still coming in and the past 
year has seen the pace of this develop- 
ment stepped up, particularly from 
Britain. 


N” let’s take a look at some of the 
major developments ahead. The 
high lights are to be found in Quebec 
and Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Many modest expansions 
are taking place in other parts of the 
country, but nothing to compare with 
actual and planned developments in 
these areas. 

An abundance of cheap water-pow- 


e 


vast reservoir of unharnessed water to power its indus- 


q “No country—in the free world at any rate—has such a 


trial development as Canada. Ait last count: presently 
recorded resources that will permit of an economic turbine 
installation of more than 55,000,000 horsepower. That's 
some four and one-half times present installation and com- 
pares with 35,000,000 horsepower in the United States.” 
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er resources alongside other natural re- 
sources—timber, pulpwood, mineral 
deposits—or advantages of location 
and terrain plays the major role in all 
but Alberta’s oil and natural gas de- 
velopment. But this is, after all, pow- 
er of another kind. 


ee are the advantages of 
abundant low-cost power com- 
bined with other favorable economic 
factors more clearly demonstrated 
than in Quebec. 

Quebec has the largest developed 
power of all the provinces—over 6,- 
000,000 horsepower or some 50 per 
cent of the national total. Its power is 
also the cheapest in Canada, at an 
average of 0.36 cents per kilowatt 
hour—about one-fifth the national 
average of the United States. 

And it has plenty of new resources 
to develop. Present installations are 
estimated to represent little more than 
one-third of potential. 

Says Dr. Huett Massie, engineer 
economist of the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company, the largest of Can- 
ada’s privately owned power utilities 
and leader in Quebec power develop- 
ment : 

About half the 10,000,000 horse- 
power capable of development lies 
within economical transmission dis- 
tance of the heart of the province and 
is capable of being developed at prob- 
ably the lowest cost of any installation 
in 


He sums up Quebec’s pre-eminent 
power position this way : 


The strategic location of water 


power in Quebec, the dependable flow 
of its rivers, the availability of huge 
storage reservoirs, constructed in 
large part by the province, the gener- 
ally low cost of development of the 
AUG. 2, 1951 


various power plants, and, above all, 
the bold spirit of initiative shown by 
private enterprise, are the factors 
which have contributed most to the 
rogress of the hydroelectric indust 
1, Casbee. . 


a assets, plus forest wealth, 
have led to the establishment of 
the biggest slice of Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry in Quebec; they have 
been directly responsible for Quebec's 
huge aluminum industry. 

And these are only two of many in- 
dustries which have been established 
in Quebec largely as a result of its 
power resources. But they are the larg- 
est users. An installation of 100 
horsepower is required to produce one 
ton of newsprint, for example, and 
one of perhaps 10-15 times this figure 
for a ton of aluminum daily. 

Sparked by growing demands, 
Quebec’s power producers have added 
greatly to their capacities over the last 
decades. In 1940 total installed capac- 
ity was 3,900,000 horsepower. Today 
it’s 6,500,000. 

Capacity added in 1950 included 
130,000 horsepower by Shawinigan 
and 110,000 horsepower by the pub- 
licly owned Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission, formed in 1944 with the 
expropriation of several privately 
owned producers. 

By the end of this year another 500,- 
000 horsepower will have been added 
with Shawinigan and Hydro-Quebec 
sharing the major part of this expan- 
sion. 

One of the bigger developments 
which Shawinigan will be able to serve 
with its new development is Quebec 
Iron & Titanium Corporation’s elec- 
tric smelter at Sorel. This company, 
which processes ilmenite ore from 
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Hydro Progress in Canada 


. “Tl > last year, 1950, was the biggest year ever in hydro expansion 

in Canada. Just over 1,000,000 horsepower was added—more 

than double the addition in 1949—to bring the total of installed capacity 

to nearly 13,000,000 horsepower—or some six times the per capita 

capacity of the United States. At 930 horsepower per one thousand 

of population, this put Canada second only to Norway as the world’s 
largest per capita user of hydro power.” 





Quebec’s big new deposits—so far be- 
lieved the largest in the world—has 
contracted for 160,000 horsepower. It 
will be in full production in 1952 with 
cheap power again playing a leading 
role in what may well prove to be an 
undertaking of immense strategic im- 
portance, for not only is titanium valu- 
able in a number of paint processes and 
for anticorrosion uses in shipbuilding, 
but successful development of the 
metallic titanium is regarded as one of 
the major keys to further jet develop- 
ment. 


gree: also in Quebec power de- 
velopment is the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada. To take care of ex- 
panding production needs, the com- 
pany is sinking $31,000,000 in con- 
struction of a new 200,000-horsepow- 
er development, with the first unit to 
be ready in 1952 to power its smelters. 
A second 200,000-horsepower plant is 
under active consideration. 
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Expansion of newsprint capacity is 
contemplated with a $10,000,000, 60,- 
000-horsepower development by the 
newsprint producers, Price Bros. 
Similarly, Quebec North Shore Paper 
Corporation, through a subsidiary, is 
preparing to start on a plant designed 
for ultimate installation of 360,000 
horsepower with completion of one 
50,000-horsepower unit in 1952. 

Right alongside the townsite of 
Burnt Creek in New Quebec, from 
which operations in the Quebec-Labra- 
dor iron ore fields will be conducted, is 
a potential 500,000-horsepower de- 
velopment. Work on the first unit, size 
of which has not yet been finally de- 
termined, gets under way within the 
next two years. 

A vitally important development in 
Quebec’s power system is a co-ordi- 
nated transmission grid. When On- 
tario completes its switchover from 25- 
cycle to 60-cycle this grid will be ex- 
tended through interconnection with 
AUG. 2, 1951 
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the Ontario system and eventually may 
extend right across the continent. 

Ordinarily the interconnected sys- 
tems will revolve around develop- 
ments where the water cannot be 
stored such as the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara. 


wee Quebec and Ontario to- 
gether, the area from which Can- 
ada derives 80 per cent of all manu- 
facturing, and with Ontario so strained 
for power, this interconnection has a 
vital defense significance. In the last 
war, through the grid as then set up, 
Quebec industry was able to get an 
extra 125,000 horsepower from exist- 
ing power installations for the war 
effort. 

The plan is based on different flow 
characteristics of the three main rivers 
involved—the St. Lawrence, where 
the flow cannot be controlled, and the 
St. Maurice and Saguenay between 
which there is quite a variation in flow. 

Power production in Quebec in 1950 
totaled 28 billion kilowatt hours or 
some 54.3 per cent of the national 
total. 

Across the border in Ontario, the 
other half of Canada’s industrial 
heartland, the last few years has seen 
the biggest hydro construction pro- 
gram in Canada moving along at a fast 
clip, and by the end of 1950 an addi- 
tional 596,000 horsepower had been 
put into operation since 1946, with an- 
other 274,000 horsepower scheduled 
for completion this year and a further 
700,000 horsepower by 1954. This 
latter total includes six units totaling 
600,000 horsepower at Niagara. All 
of these projects are being undertaken 
by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission. 
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XN the same time work was proceed- 
ing on conversion of the southern 
Ontario 25-cycle system to 60-cycle, a 
program started in 1949 and expected 
to take eight to ten years. With this 
last island of 25-cycle power on the 
North American continent removed, 
the province would be in a much more 
favorable position in years to come 
for exchanges of power such as men- 
tioned above in connection with the 
Quebec grid. 

Most of this new power is needed 
for expanding manufacturing capac- 
ity. Since the end of the Second World 
War more than 350 new plants have 
been established in southern Ontario 
and they’re still coming in. With On- 
tario facilities being called on for 
much of the defense program—Can- 
ada’s only complete jet aircraft plant 
to produce both engines and planes is 
situated just outside Toronto—power 
demands will be stepped up according- 
ly. 

More than $600,000,000 has gone 
into Ontario’s hydro expansion pro- 
gram to date, including provision of 
400,000 kilowatts of steam power at 
Toronto (due to be completed in 
1952) and 198,000 kilowatts at Wind- 
sor (to be ready this year). 

Largest of the hydro projects was a 
480,000-horsepower installation in 
eight units at Des Joachims on the Ot- 
tawa river. 


ND now to the west. British Colum- 
bia has perhaps the most spec- 
tacular of all power projects in Alumi- 
num Company of Canada’s $550,000,- 
000 plan for an aluminum smelter in 
the Prince Rupert area. 
For a time the company has been 
waiting on a U. S. contract for this 
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new aluminum production. Now it 
considers it can dispose of the produc- 
tion in other markets and the company 
isnow getting construction under way. 

Initial production of 150,000 tons 
ayear is planned. To take care of this, 
500,000 horsepower is needed. Ulti- 
mate production could be 500,000 
tons, requiring 1,600,000 horsepower. 


W's smelter site on the water 
front at the end of Douglas 
Channel, nearly 100 miles down the 
coast from Prince Rupert, the project 
calls for a 10-mile tunnel through a 
mountain to carry the water for elec- 
tric power. On the way to the smelter 
the power would be taken 48 miles up 
and around a 5,200-foot mountain. 

For the power thus developed, used 
in aluminum manufacture, the com- 
pany has agreed to pay the government 
an annual rental per horsepower per 
year equal to one and two-thirds times 
the average price per pound (f.o.b. 
smelter) sold by the company during 
the previous calendar year. On other 
energy generated the company will pay 
a rental based on rates paid in other 
parts of the province, taking location 
and other factors into consideration, 
and no less than 25 cents per horse- 
power per year. The company is given 
the right to sell electric energy without 
being deemed a public utility. 


e 


. i ‘HE company so far has spent $1,- 


000,000 on engineering studies, is 
currently engaged on building an ac- 
cess road to the powerhouse site on the 
Kemano river; temporary wharves at 
plant site at Kitimat at the head of the 
Douglas Channel, and taking equip- 
ment into the canyon dam site on the 
Nechako river. The dam will be rock 
filled with an earth sill upstream. It 
will have no gates; located some dis- 
tance from the dam the spillway will 
be a low gateless concrete section. 

The dam will raise the level of the 
lakes in the roughly 40-mile by 80-mile 
reservoir area to 2,800 feet above sea 
level. The penstocks will carry the 
water 2,600 feet down through the 
mountains to the powerhouse. 

By far the largest power develop- 
ment in sight, this aluminum project 
is not all that’s ahead in British Colum- 
bia. 

Considerable mining expansion is 
ahead. Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company, biggest power user in 
the province, has a $12,000,000 ex- 
pansion to its lead smelter at Trail 
under way; a $3,200,000 addition to 
its electrolytic zinc refinery will boost 
capacity about 70 tons daily; at Kim- 
berley a $9,000,000 ammonia phos- 
phate plant will be started this year, In 
addition, the company has two addi- 
tional mines that will be brought into 


industry being attracted to the province at a greater rate than 


q “Manirosa has the largest water-power resources and, with 


the other Prairie provinces, considerable expansion can be 


expected in the future. New supplies are being sought on 
the upper reaches of the Winnipeg river on the Ontario 
border. Experts from both provinces have been looking 
at possibilities and have concluded that a potential capacity 
of 225,000 horsepower exists here.” 
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production this fall. Another poten- 
tially big power user that is getting 
close attention on the west coast is the 
iron and steel industry. Expansion 
plans are under study which would in- 
volve electric smelting of British 
Columbia iron ore. 


| | pemeene CoLuMBIA’s two major 
power producers — the publicly 
owned British Columbia Power Com- 
mission and the privately owned Brit- 
ish Columbia Electric Company, Ltd. 
(a subsidiary of British Columbia 
Power Corporation), are planning 
well ahead to keep up with these in- 
dustrial expansions. 

At the end of 1950 the province’s 
total turbine installations were push- 
ing the 1,300,000-horsepower mark; 
63 per cent more than the figure for 
the year 1940. 

British Columbia Electric has a 5- 
year program calling for expenditures 
of $87,000,000—$34,200,000 for new 
generation, $22,000,000 for transmis- 
sion. This capital expenditure will 
mean a total addition of 322,000 horse- 
power for the 5-year period—42,000 
horsepower in 1951 ; 80,000 horsepow- 
er in 1952; 200,000 horsepower in 
1953-55. 

British Columbia Power Commis- 
sion is planning to spend $6,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 this current year on work 
in progress and new projects. Major 
new project, not yet officially an- 
nounced, is expected to be a 40,000- 
horsepower plant at Quesnel on the 
Fraser river. 

One major project came into being 
in 1950: 47,000 horsepower for 
British Columbia Electric at Ruskin. 
First of British Columbia Power Com- 
mission’s 30,000-horsepower unit at 
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Whatshan Lake comes into operation 
in April. 

All told, six of the main power sites 
now in use in British Columbia can be 
further extended in the amount of 
593,000 horsepower. 

Traversed by three distinct moun- 
tain ranges, and with a generally high 
rate of precipitation, British Columbia 
has many mountainous rivers offering 
opportunities for power development. 
The province ranks second only to 
Quebec in available resources and is 
exceeded only by Ontario and Quebec 
in installed capacity. 


wr practically all developments 
to date have been located in the 
southern portion of the province, the 
largest being Bridge river plant of 
British Columbia Electric, 186,000 
horsepower there is ample evidence to 
indicate that expanding utilization of 
forest and mineral resources that have 
barely been scratched will bring an 
early extension of development to 
other areas. 

In this connection it is to be noted 
that, while British Columbia Electric 
has at present the largest installations, 
the publicly owned British Columbia 
Power Commission, formed in 1945, 
is becoming increasingly important as 
a power-producing and -distributing 
agency. Through government control 
of water resources it is likely to quick- 
ly enhance its position. 

Elsewhere across Canada, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, 
expansion of hydro facilities is not of 
the proportions noted in the case of 
the three provinces so far dealt with. 

In Alberta—of which, more later— 
the larger hydraulic developments, 
from which the privately owned Cal- 
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— 


Canada’s Need for a Seaway 


“.. the national interest in Canada now makes a power and seaway 

development in the St. Lawrence imperative at the earliest possible 

moment. It will be the biggest thing of all in an era of major Canadian 

development. It may well open for Ontario, particularly, the way to 

emergence as an industrial giant, rivaling such areas as Detrott- 
Cleveland and the British Midlands.” 





gary Power Company, Ltd., serves a 
large part of the southern half of the 
province, are located on the Bow river 
and tributaries. The greater part of 
water-power resources is located in 
the northern half of the province, 
rather remote from present centers of 
population. 

Calgary Power has a $30,000,000 
program of development and farm 
electrification under way involving an 
increase of 100,000 horsepower to a 
total of 220,000 horsepower by 1953. 
One 62,000-horsepower plant was 
brought into production last year. 


[* Saskatchewan, water-power de- 
velopments are confined to mining 
uses in the northern area; absence of 
low-cost water power in the more 
populated southern regions is one rea- 
son why the province lags behind the 
national rate of industrial growth. 
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Steam and Diesel plants operated by 
the government utility, Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, and fueled with 
abundant oil and coal resources from 
Alberta and within the province, pro- 
vide southern Saskatchewan’s power. 
The Power Corporation currently has 
a $5,000,000 modernization program 
in hand. 

Manitoba has the largest water- 
power resources and, with industry 
being attracted to the province at a 
greater rate than the other Prairie 
provinces, considerable expansion can 
be expected in the future. 

New supplies are being sought on 
the upper reaches of the Winnipeg 
river on the Ontario border. Experts 
from both provinces have been looking 
at possibilities and have concluded 
that a potential capacity of 225,000 
horsepower exists here. 

Major project now under construc- 
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tion and expected to be ready late this 
fall is a government installation of 
114,000 horsepower at Pine Falls. 
Winnipeg Electric Company brought 
a fifth unit of 37,500 horsepower into 
operation at its Seven Sisters plant on 
the Winnipeg river during 1950 and a 
sixth unit is under consideration. 
Legislation is under consideration to 
permit the government Manitoba 
Power Commission to take over Win- 
nipeg Electric. 

In the Maritime provinces the only 
sizable additions under construction 
or planned are a 27,000-horsepower 
plant by New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission (scheduled for 
completion in 1953) and an 8,500- 
horsepower plant by Nova Scotia 
Power Commission. 


V 7 HILE growth in the total of hy- 


draulic installations in Canada 
has been continuous in the past half- 
century, the real upsurge has come in 
the past three years. 

A few figures show this. In the first 
five years of the half-century new 
capacity was being added at the rate 
of 56,000 horsepower annual average 
increase. With the advent of the cen- 
tral electric station and improvement 
of long-distance transmission tech- 
niques, the rate of development speed- 
ed up after 1906 and proceeded at an 
average annual increase of 150,000 
horsepower in the following fifteen 
years. From 1922 until 1935 the aver- 
age was 377,000. From 1936 to 1939 
the industry was feeling the effects of 
the depression. But in the first three 
war years the average annual increase 
was 481,000 horsepower. In the last 
three years, however, this rate has 
jumped to 601,000 horsepower. 
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So much for water-power develop- 
ment. What other power resources is 
Canada developing? 

High light is natural gas and oil, 
Alberta is the focal point though ac- 
tive exploration is also under way and 
shows signs of promise for the future 
in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba. 

Natural gas may well be the 
Prairies’ answer to lack of water re- 
sources, especially with development 
in the United States of the gas turbine. 

Considerable controversy rages 
round the subject of Alberta’s natural 
gas boom. 

A natural corollary of the oil boom, 
which has seen the province rise in the 
last four years from the status of oil 
desert to the largest oil producer in the 
British commonwealth, Alberta’s nat- 
ural gas is sought in three principal 
markets : the Pacific Northwest states, 
British Columbia, and eastern Canada. 


IX pipeline companies are bidding 

for one or other of the franchises 
concerned. But so far, apart froma 
special deal allowing a 66-mile pipeline 
to Montana to carry 40,000,000 cubic 
feet a day to the Anaconda Mining 
Company’s important defense produc- 
tion installations, the Alberta govern- 
ment has so far refused to allow export 
of its gas. 

This 40,000,000 cubic foot deal, is 
of course quite small compared to the 
250,000,000 cubic feet a day sought 
for export to the west and the 365, 
000,000-500,000,000 cubic feet daily 
for the east. 

Attitude of the Alberta Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Conservation Board 
is that present known reserves of Al- 
berta gas, which it puts at 4.5 trillion 
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cubic feet, are not sufficient to allow 
export and still meet its minimum re- 
quirement of enough gas to meet the 
province’s own needs for thirty years 
ahead. 

The pipeline companies do not agree 
with these conservative estimates and 
place estimates of reserves at between 
46 trillion and 7 trillion cubic feet. 
Further, they put domestic usage rate 
at only one-third of the government’s 
estimate of 1.5 billion cubic feet year- 
ly. 

: In turning down the applications 
the board left the door open for a re- 
view in the coming fall and noted that 
“with development of promising 
strikes and reserves the situation as to 
export permits could quickly change.” 


Bevo can be no doubt that the 
government’s go-slow on export 
is motivated in large measure by its 
plans to attract major industries— 
especially chemical industries—around 
the province’s natural gas resources. 
The move started to pay off a few 
weeks after the announcement that ex- 
port was off for a while when Cela- 
nese Corporation of America started 
what it is hoped will develop into a 
parade of industry to Alberta, with an- 
nouncement of plans to build a $50,- 


000,000 petro-chemical plant in the. 


Edmonton area. 
Very soon after, the government 


= 


further shored up its campaign by 
making it clear that a provision in ex- 
port legislation would be that when 
gas export was permitted, all by- 
products would have to be removed be- 
fore the gas left the province. 

In the meantime, it must be noted 
that, while reserves look plentiful, the 
two largest gas utilities in Alberta— 
Northwestern Utilities and Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, both subsidi- 
aries of International Utilities, an Al- 
berta company owned mostly in the 
United States—are finding it difficult 
to keep up with indicated demand 
through lack of facilities. Sales of 
Northwestern are currently running at 
some 15,000,000 mcrF yearly in the Ed- 
monton area while Canadian Western 
is supplying in excess of 20,000,000 
MCF a year, to the Calgary area. 


|” pencaninaty to round off the picture of 


current Canadian development, 
what about the St. Lawrence project? 

Canada’s position is clearly defined ; 
so is her urgent need of the power the 
project could supply. Especially does 
this apply in Ontario. The situation 
here is that in order to have an ade- 
quate supply of power for future needs 
initial deliveries from the St. Law- 
rence river must be available by 1956. 
That means construction must start 
this year. Without this power more 
steam-generating facilities will be re- 


expansion program to date, including provision of 400,000 


q “More than $600,000,000 has gone into Ontario’s hydro 


kilowatts of steam power at Toronto (due to be completed 
in 1952) and 198,000 kilowatts at Windsor (to be ready 
this year). Largest of the hydro projects was a 480,000- 
horsepower installation in eight units at Des Joachims on 


the Ottawa river.” 
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quired. The cost would be two to three 
times the cost of St. Lawrence energy. 

Under the impetus of present and 
likely defense needs it is quite con- 
ceivable that new power deliveries 
will be needed prior to 1956. 

A total of 1,100,000 horsepower 
would be available to Ontario from 
the St. Lawrence, all of it cheap power 
of high-load factor. Quebec and New 
York state would benefit similarly with 
around 1,000,000 horsepower each, 
and it is estimated that each area could 
derive 6,000,000 kilowatt hours an- 
nually from this source at a capital 
cost of $200,000,000 to each area, with 
delivery price of about 2 mills at site 
and 3.5 mills at load centers. 

Vital as this development is to On- 
tario it is equally of economic import- 
ance to Quebec and New York indus- 
try. New York, like Ontario, has 
steam as the only available source of 
new power. For Quebec, the develop- 
ment would augment two other re- 
maining alternate sources. 


HE economics are clear when it is 
considered that the cost of steam 
power in this area runs at around 7 
mills. Add to this these facts of the 
Ontario picture: 
Increase in demand beyond all ex- 


pectations with load currently i 
at the phenomenal rate of 20-25 per 
cent above corresponding figures a 
year ago. 

Demand that has outstripped every 
projected expansion, although the 
years 1951-55 will see 1,100,000 horse- 
power added, which, even a few 
months ago it was expected would 
cover needs through to 1958 or 1960. 

In light of this critical situation in 
the nation’s major manufacturing and 
vital defense production area, it is easy 
to see why Canada’s Transport Min- 
ister, Lionel Chevrier, states so em- 
phatically: “Let there be no mistake 
about it—if it is impossible to obtain 
the joint development provided for in 
the 1941 Agreement (with the United 
States) then an all-Canadian route 
must be undertaken.” 

In short, the national interest in 
Canada now makes a power and sea- 
way development in the St. Lawrence 
imperative at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

It will be the biggest thing of all in 
an era of major Canadian develop- 
ment. It may well open for Ontario, 
particularly, the way to emergence as 
an industrial giant, rivaling such areas 
as Detroit-Cleveland and the British 
Midlands. 
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LL disputes between labor and management, no matter 


how bitter, are fortunately limited by a basic element, 
the common dependence of all concerned upon the successful 
operation and continuing good health of the business involved, 
which actually means—no business, no company—no company, 
no employees—no employees, no unions. This is a solid founda- 
tion for active programs and methods to improve the business 
and its relative position. And by working toward this aim 
both labor and management stand to make consistent gains.” 


—J. W. Keener, 


Vice president, B. F. Goodrich Company. 
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Something New in Public 
Ownership 


A million shareholders can’t be wrong. Recently the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company became the first corporation 
in the world to number its shareholders in seven digits. What 
this means in terms of industrial democracy is examined as a 
new and significant form of real “public ownership.” 


By J. LOUIS DONNELLY* 


HE American public has strong- 
ly expressed its confidence in the 


public utility industry since ces- 
sation of hostilities in World War II. 
Needed equity capital to finance con- 
struction of programs involving bil- 
lions of dollars has readily been ob- 
tained. 

Public ownership of these compa- 
nies has greatly expanded as the strong 
investment status of these companies 
gained wider recognition. Main Street 
has taken over. 

During the New Deal days those 
favoring government ownership laid 
claim to the term “public” ownership. 
The differentiation now is one of 
“state” versus “public” ownership. 

Emphasizing this trend of greatly 
increased interest in corporation se- 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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curities is the accomplishment of 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which is the first company 
ever to reach the million stockholder 
milestone. The nearest is General 
Motors with 457,000 stockholders. 

At the close of 1945, American 
Telephone had outstanding 20,166,251 
shares of capital stock and 683,897 
stockholders. This was an average of 
29.5 shares per stockholder. At the 
close of 1950 there were 28,615,956 
shares outstanding and 985,583 stock- 
holders, an average of 29. 

Today there are more than a mil- 
lion stockholders, the number of shares 
outstanding is 29,580,000, and the 
average about 29.5. 

The owners of the Bell system live 
in 19,000 cities, towns, and rural areas 
throughout the country. They are a 
cross section of our country. Included 
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are farmers, businessmen, clerks, me- 
chanics, clergymen, merchants, teach- 
ers, housewives, doctors, lawyers, 
civil service workers, people who have 
retired, and widows. 


MERICAN TELEPHONE has reached 

the goal of a million stockholders 

but actually it is owned indirectly by 
millions of Americans. 

If one includes the more than $2 
billion of American Telephone funded 
debt it might be stated that nearly 
every family is affected by the for- 
tunes of this company. Nearly all 
families have insurance of some kind 
and virtually every insurance company 
holds senior securities of Bell system 
companies. 

It can readily be seen that Main 
Street has taken over from Wall 
Street. New capital to finance huge ex- 
pansion and modernization programs 
of large corporations is obtained di- 
rectly or indirectly from Main Street. 
The majority voting interests in such 
corporations lie in Main Street. Divi- 
dends that are distributed go to Main 
Street. 

This is public ownership. 

It is not only true of American 
Telephone but also of other public 
utility companies. Some of the large 
utilities had but one stockholder ten 
years ago, being at that time part of 
holding company systems. This was 
true of Consolidated Natural Gas 
Company, formerly a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey; of Northern States Power Com- 
pany, which was formerly a part of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company 
system; and Idaho Power Company, 
at one time a part of the Electric Bond 
and Share system. 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
in 1945 had but 68,398 common stock- 
holders. This number had increased by 
the end of 1950 to 170,498. 

Expanded stockholder rolls have re- 
flected growth. Where new construc- 
tion has been heaviest, need for new 
capital has been largest and many new 
stockholders added. 


. would be necessary to combine the 

stockholder lists of more than ten 
utility companies in order to equal the 
million mark set by American Tele- 
phone. 

Following is a list of ten of the 
largest utility companies with the num- 
ber of common stockholders at the 
close of 1950: 

Pacific Gas and Electric 

Consolidated Edison New York .. 

Commonwealth Edison 11 

Southern Company 

Philadelphia Electric 

Niagara Mohawk 

Columbia Gas 

Public Service Electric & Gas ... 


Consolidated Natural Gas 
General Public Utilities 


*As of March 16, 1951. 


General Telephone Company had 
15,571 stockholders and Western 
Union listed 20,944. The latter is one 
of the exceptions to the growth trend, 
having had 29,093 stockholders in 
1945 and 28,525 in 1950. 

Ownership of public utilities today 
is widespread, with no large concen- 
trated holdings. 

Each year American Telephone re- 
ports its thirty largest stockholders to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. A recent report revealed that this 
group of largest stockholders was com- 
prised of 21 bank nominees who held 
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Postwar Popularity of Utilities 


6é HE American public has strongly expressed its confidence in 

the public utility industry since cessation of hostilities in World 

War II. Needed equity capital to finance construction of programs 

involving billions of dollars has readily been obtained. Public owner- 

ship of these companies has greatly expanded as the strong investment 

status of these companies gained wider recognition. Main Street has 
taken over.” 





stock for numerous customers, two 
brokers, four insurance companies, a 
charitable foundation, a banking firm, 
and an investment trust. 

The aggregate holdings of these 30 
accounts represented but 4 per cent 
of the total stock outstanding. Each 
of these accounts holds stock in a 
fiduciary, or trust capacity. 


Aer of a typical bank nominee 
at the top of the AT&T stock list 
showed that these shares carried in 
its name belonged to some 1,000 
different accounts. Similarly, shares 
held in the largest broker’s account be- 
long to some 3,000 customers with 
average holdings of around 33 shares. 

The two insurance companies listed 
among the 30 largest holders of the 
stock, owning 50,000 shares each, hold 
the stock for the benefit of several mil- 
lion policyholders. The remaining 
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three accounts on the list represent 
many indirect owners or beneficiaries. 

Top business and professional lead- 
ers joined with American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in celebrating 
the addition of the millionth stock- 
holder to this corporate family. 

Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company 
and now Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, asserted that most of the peo- 
ple who so virulently attack big busi- 
ness have, themselves, an interest in 
big business. 

“Either,” he said, “they have shares 
of stock or they have insurance poli- 
cies—and insurance companies have 
heavy investments in the stocks of big 
businesses. It is almost impossible 
nowadays for anyone not to have some 
financial connection, however small, 
with big business. Yet these persons 
inveigh against the very institutions 
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that afford them an income or security 
for the future. It is like the Com- 
munists who scream for freedom of 
speech but use it to overthrow the very 
democracy that assures that freedom. 
“It takes big business to make big 
production,” he continued. “This has 
been one of the glories of America, 
and even Stalin at the end of the last 
war paid tribute to the productive ca- 
pacity of this country. Perhaps it is 
the atomic bomb that has deterred him 
thus far from aggressive moves be- 
yond those he has already engineered. 
But I think an equal deterrent may 
well be America’s capacity for manu- 
facturing the sinews of war.” 


we. asserted that it is good for 
our armaments production pro- 
gram that the Bell system has built the 
biggest and the best telephone system 
in the world. 

“And one reason we have the best 
and most extensive telephone service 
in the world is that it is privately 
owned,” he added. “I can speak from 
a viewpoint embracing both sides of 
the fence when I say to you that big 
business must be privately owned if it 
is to build America in the future as 
it has in the past. I have been in big 
business, I have twice been in govern- 
ment. So it is in the light of experi- 
ence that I say to you I would shudder 
to see the day when government would 
attempt to operate big businesses such 
as the one whose guest I am tonight. 
I say to you it would be absolutely 
impossible for government to run a 
big business and do so efficiently as it 
is done under private enterprise.” 

Leroy A. Wilson, late president of 
American Telephone—presented the 
stock certificate numbered 1,000,000 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Brady Denton of 
Saginaw, Michigan, joint owners of 
seven shares of stock. 

The AT&T head, noting that this 
couple had entrusted part of their say- 
ings in the stock of this company, 
stated that they are free to withdraw 
from the business any time they wish. 

“This freedom that you enjoy gives 
the greatest possible impetus to our ef- 
forts,” he said. “We must continually 
strive to hold your regard and confi- 
dence. 

“We can only succeed in your eyes 
if we succeed first of all in rendering 
the telephone service this nation needs 
and wants. And to that end, we must 
keep this business always a place of 
opportunity for able men and women 
who will render top-notch service as 
telephone employees. 

“So your trust in us inspires us to 
discharge our public duty well. It en- 
courages and promotes fair treatment 
of telephone employees. It places on us 
the responsibility for seeing to it that 
your savings are protected for you and 
your children, and that you receive a 
reasonable and steady return on your 
investment. The money you have put 
to work must also work for you.” 


j.. epenee W. Pace, director of 
American Telephone, in his talk 
at the millionth stockholder dinner, 
expanded on the Main Street theme. 

“T think there may have been a pe- 
riod before the Federal Reserve Act 
when money from the general public 
was scarce and industry had to depend 
on the limited means of financial 
groups,” stated Page. “That isn’t true 
now. Wall Street may deal in money 
but it is Main Street money they deal 
in. Wall Street is a servant of Main 
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Street. Industry gets its capital from 
Main Street and pays its dividends to 
Main Street.” 


Bier retired American Telephone 
vice president pointed out to the 
millionth stockholder that he had en- 
trusted his savings to American enter- 
prise, which is somewhat different 
from enterprise anywhere else in the 
world. 

“In the first place,” he continued, 
“the Constitution forbade tariffs be- 
tween the states and politically made 
a nation-wide market. When trans- 
portation was good enough, the na- 
tion-wide market called for business 
so big that it had to be financed by the 
public generally. 

“And that widespread ownership 
has necessitated a trust by the in- 
vestors in the directors and managers 
of these great enterprises. 

“The character, experience, and the 
wisdom with which these trusts are 
administered will be the test of the 
success. If they continue to deserve 
and have public confidence they will 
continue to have freedom enough to 
do their job well. If they fail to deserve 
and hold the public confidence they 
will be hampered by rules and regula- 
tions so that they can do less well. 

“You have placed your savings with 
us. I want you to know that we under- 
stand the kind of public trust that is, 
with its countless ramifications, and to 


e 


assure you that while we shall certain- 
ly not always judge correctly, we do 
sit up nights to seek the straight and 
narrow path in this confused and com- 
plicated world. 

“We are trustees for your invest- 
ment in the American system and we 
shall do our utmost to see that both 
you and it prosper.” 


ME: and Mrs. Denton were called 
“capitalists” by Robert P. Boy- 
lan, chairman of the New York Stock 
Exchange, when they visited that in- 
stitution. He expressed the view that 
they wanted to be capitalists for a very 
simple reason. Not to enslave the 
worker or build their own empire. Just 
to send their boys to college. 

“T hope the number of stockholders 
in telephone as well as other companies 
continues to increase until ownership 
of our production is spread through- 
out the land,” said Boylan. 

“For with the ownership of produc- 
tion, goes the responsibility of produc- 
tion. We don’t want control in the 
hands of a powerful few in New York, 
in San Francisco, or in any one spot.” 

The present American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was estab- 
lished in 1900 when there were 891,- 
005 shares outstanding, 7,536 stock- 
holders, and the average shares per 
public stockholder was 75.6. During 
the preceding twenty years the busi- 
ness was operated by the American 


the 80,000 largest holders of American Telephone and 


q “Ir is claimed that it would take the combined holdings of 


Telegraph stock, including institutional holders, to vote a 


majority of the outstanding stock. Individuals comprise 
96 per cent of the stock list. Approximately 300,000 persons 
hold between one and five shares.” 
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Bell Telephone Company: Earlier the 
company was known as the National 
Bell Telephone Company. 

In 1910 there were outstanding 2,- 
633,356 shares held by 40,381 stock- 
holders and the average holding was 
65.2. By 1920 the number of shares 
had increased to 4,428,254 owned by 
139,448 stockholders and the average 
was 31.8 shares. 

Ten years later in 1930 the number 
of shares outstanding had increased to 
17,956,512 and the number of holders 
crossed the half-million mark, reach- 
ing 567,694. Average was down to 
31.6. By 1940 there were 18,686,794 
shares outstanding held by 630,902 
stockholders and the average holding 
was 29.6. As previously stated, the 
number of shares outstanding at the 
close of 1950 was 28,615,956, number 
of stockholders was 985,583 and the 
average holding was 29 shares. 


. is claimed that it would take the 
combined holdings of the 80,000 
largest holders of American Tele 
phone and Telegraph stock, including 
institutional holders, to vote a major- 
ity of the outstanding stock. 

Individuals comprise 96 per cent of 
the stock list. Approximately 300,000 
persons hold between one and five 
shares. More than half of the stock- 
holders own ten shares or less, and 
about 940,000 persons own less than 
100 shares. More than one-third of the 
shareholders have held stock for at 
least fifteen years. 

Approximately 485,000 women, 
nearly half of the total stockholders, 
hold about 12,000,000 shares of AT&T 
stock. As individual stockholders they 
outnumber men nearly two to one. 
Also, about 225,000 stockholders are 
represented by joint accounts, which 
usually are husband and wife. 





The Impact of Excess Profits Tax 


adi he what avail is a successful effort to contain and defeat Com- 
munism if in the doing we collapse our own economy and through 


it our own way of life? 


“While the enemy of inflation approaches there is in training a token 
force—with wooden guns. We refer to the proposed excess profits tax. 
Senator Millikin put his finger on the main point in hearings on this 
proposal before the Senate Finance Committee, of which he is the rank- 
ing Republican member. He said: ‘There is an awful lot of fakery about 
this tax. People are given the impression that if we get this from the 
big potbellied corporations then most of the people won't have to pay 
any more taxes.’ 

“The fakery is there. It has been there for the better part of a gen- 
eration. You can spend and spend but never mind the cost. The big 
corporations can pay it; their profits are huge. We can increase the 
taxes on large incomes; they can afford it. 

“Well, Senator Milliken knows better and so do many of those who 
got elected in November. The dollars added on to the corporations’ 
tax load must come eventually from the consumer. And confiscation of 
upper bracket incomes would put but a few drops in the tax bucket. 

“The people—all of us—must pay for the cost of arms. 

“We will pay-as-we-arm or we will pay through a rotting currency. 
Those who have saved to educate their children know that. Those who 
have put away dollars for protection in their old age are aware of it.” 

—Excerpr from 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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Utility Public Relations 
And the Press 


What are the prevailing practices of operating public 

utility companies in their relations with the press 

and the public? The use of news specialists, “hand- 

outs,” and other techniques are explored and 
surveyed in this article. 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN* 


New Orleans Public Service, 

Inc., maintains an aerial patrol 
of its transmission lines. These run 
partly through swampy territory just 
below the limits of the city, and on a 
recent trip, the inspection pilot spotted 
a fire that had attacked one of the 
poles. He sped back to the airport for 
help, picked up a helicopter pilot and 
fire-fighting equipment, and soon had 
the blaze under control. 

But fire-fighting equipment wasn’t 
all he picked up. One of New Orleans 
Public Service’s photographers went 
along and shot a complete sequence of 
photos that depicted the speedy dous- 
ing of a conflagration which might 
have knocked out part of a big city’s 
power supply for a short time. Acting 
with speed, Public Service executives 
called the newspapers and made the 


* many electric power utilities, 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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prints available for publication. An- 
other call to suggest a story, made to 
the local correspondent of a national 
news magazine, resulted in nation- 
wide publicity of a sort that showed 
the company in a favorable light as 
one that used modern methods and 
did everything new machinery makes 
possible to avoid power shutdowns in 
its area, 

That more or less routine incident 
became magnified, thanks to an on-the- 
toes press relations officer, into worth- 
while news and favorable public notice 
that money probably could not have 
bought for the company. His handling 
was a good example of alert utility 
press relations. 


HERE was a time—and not so long 
ago as present utility leaders 
would like it to be—when the idea of 
voluntarily suggesting an article to 
local or national press seemed as un- 
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likely a happening as an attempt to 
extend power lines to the residents of 
Mars. That was probably the result of 
the “storm cellar” era, following the 
controversies and criticism of the late 
twenties and early thirties when 
charges of utility propaganda made 
many older executives freeze up when 
the press came near them. That utility 
thinking has progressed a long way 
since that time can be seen in incidents 
such as New Orleans Public Service’s 
handling of the press relations aspects 
of an everyday occurrence, and in the 
answers given by utility executives toa 
recent survey of how press relations 
are done in power, gas, transit, and 
telephone utilities over the nation. 
Asked, “Do you promote favorable 
stories by calling up editors, suggest- 
ing angles, and offering company co- 
operation?” — twenty-five company 


spokesmen answered “yes.” Another 
noted that this is done through the 
utility’s advertising agency. Only four 
noted that this is not a regular com- 
pany practice. 


SKED, “Are reporters free to call 
upon company executives for 
data and comments?” and given three 
alternatives (“any time,” “seldom,” 
and “‘never”’), all thirty answered that 
press representatives are welcome to 
ask questions at any time. 

Things are different indeed, news- 
papermen seeking to interview utility 
officials were warily sent off to see the 
company lawyers. To the question, 
“When newspapermen want to ask 
touchy questions, how do you handle 
them?” twenty-nine answered “with 
complete frankness.” The thirtieth 
noted that his company’s policy was 
“complete frankness—if possible.” 


HE survey was made to determine 

just what utilities of all sorts do 
about handling the press relations end 
of public relations—for the best public 
relations intentions in the world can 
fall down if relations with the men 
who write and speak the news that the 
public hears are antagonized, or denied 
access to the full facts when they need 
facts. 

A questionnaire asking eleven quer- 
ies and requesting comments was sent 
to the executives in charge of public 
relations at one hundred telephone, 
gas, electric, and local transit util- 
ity companies scattered in every state 
of the nation. Of the hundred, 30 
per cent responded with reports of the 
policies, experiences, ideas, and meth- 
ods used by their companies which 
gives us a pretty representative cross 
section of industry practice for this 
article. They were asked: 

“When there is company news of 
general interest, do you release it the 
same day, in advance, or whenever you 
have the time?” 

Eight noted that they release news 
on the same day it happens. Nine strive 
to release it in advance wherever possi- 
ble. Five noted that news is given out 
in advance wherever possible, or on 
the same day if advance release can- 
not be arranged. Only five answered 
that facts are given to the men who 
write the news whenever they have the 
time to do so. Three stated that the 
handling of the time element depends 
upon the circumstances. 

All thirty reported that newspaper- 
men are free to call upon their compa- 
nies for figures, data, and comments 
“at any time.” 

Touchy questions, as noted, are han- 
dled with “complete frankness” accord- 
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Changing Utility Reaction to Publicity 


6é HERE was a time... when the idea of voluntarily suggesting 

an article to local or national press seemed as unlikely a happen- 

ing as an attempt to extend power lines to the residents of Mars. That 

was probably the result of the ‘storm cellar’ era, following the contro- 

versies and criticism of the late twenties and early thirties when charges 

of utility propaganda made many older executives freeze up when the 
press came near them.” 





ing to answers given by the thirty utili- 
ty men. Best evidence of this frankness 
is the fact that few answers imposed 


restrictions on quotation. Covering 
letters that went out with the question- 
naires noted that it was not necessary 
to sign them if the executives preferred 
not to have individual or company 
names used, so that utility men would 
feel free to “tell all” about their firms’ 
press relations handling. 


A will be noted hereafter, most not 
only signed but authorized quo- 
tation. 

Other questions, and the answers 
given, were: 

“Is there a single company execu- 
tive charged with handling press rela- 
tions ?”” 

At twenty-three utilities, there are 
appointed executives charged with do- 
ing the contact work with newsmen 
and radio representatives. Seven an- 
swered “no” to this question. 

“What is his title?” 
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The advertising manager handles 
this chore at one utility. Another has 
the vice president and commercial 
manager as its spokesman. The vice 
president in charge of public relations 
works with newsmen in two cases. In 
three other cases, the title of the press 
relations officer is advertising and pub- 
lic relations director. Plain publicity 
director is the title that three utilities 
employ, while at one other the officer 
has a higher position as vice president 
in charge of advertising and public 
relations. 

However, in two cases, the man to 
see is the vice president and general 
manager, in another the publicity man- 
ager, and in still another the president 
himself handles the chore of being 
interviewed. Assistant or executive 
assistant to the president is the title 
that two utilities have conferred on 
their press relations officers, while 
another titles him plain vice president. 
In one case, the president and vice 
president jointly handle the job. One 
AUG. 2, 1951 
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utility that covers a large area has 
appointed an official in each locality. 
Depending upon the matter involved, 
the chairman of the board, vice presi- 
dent, or divisional manager may be the 
man to see at still another. Miscellane- 
ous titles of the men who have been 
charged with the important task of 
meeting the press include new business 
manager, commercial manager, sales 
manager, and service manager. 


66 Are inquiries from reporters re- 
ferred to the single executive, 
or to department heads ?” 

Twenty-four companies send all 
news inquiries to the executive who 
has charge of press relations. One re- 
ported that the procedure “depends 
upon the nature of the inquiry.” Four 
refer newsmen to the appropriate de- 
partment head in whose field their in- 
quiries belong. The last noted that it 
is their task to find the right man. 

“Do you permit direct quotation by 
name, or must quotes come from ‘a 
spokesman’ ?” 

Twenty-three follow the policy of 
permitting the official who has been 
interviewed to allow a quotation in his 
own name. It is the policy of three of 
the thirty utilities to permit quotes 
only in the names of presidents and 
general managers. One company noted 
that, while it prefers quotes to come 
from “a spokesman,” it permits name 
quotation “if the writer insists.” Three 
do not allow officials to be quoted by 
name in news accounts. 

“Do you promote favorable stories 
by calling up editors, suggesting 
angles, and offering company co-op- 
eration?” 

Twenty-five follow this course. An- 
other places stories through the com- 
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pany’s advertising agency. Four an- 
swered “no.” 

“Do you engineer periodic meetings 
with news writers, either at press par- 
ties or press conferences ?” 

Twenty-two utilities out of the ques- 
tionnaire panel of thirty answered that 
“we do neither.” Five said that “we 
give press parties,” either regularly or 
on a now and then basis. Three follow 
the practice of calling newsmen in for 
press conferences when occasions war- 
rant. 

“Do you encourage editors and 
writers to call upon the company for 
facts and statements ?” 

Twenty-nine answered a_ hearty 
“yes” to this question. One reported 
~ 

“Do you stipulate that reporters 
submit copy back to you for approval 
before it is published ?” 

About this extremely touchy ques- 
tion of press relations, the press rela- 
tions officer of a western power com- 
pany noted that “I have never found 
a newspaper that would submit to this, 
and I agree with their attitude. News 
writing is their business and skill.” 

Nevertheless, four of the panel 
noted that it is their regular practice 
to ask approval in advance of publica- 
tion of any story that concerns the util- 
ity. One executive answered “‘yes—but 
only if it is technical.” Another noted 
that the matter of asking or not asking 
for advance reading as an opportunity 
to review it “depends” upon the story 
involved. 


7 survey seems to indicate that 
utility companies may be well out 
in front of industry as a group—press 
relationswise — in bidding for favor- 
able, friendly handling of the news 
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that affects their field. Not long ago, a 
survey similar to this one was made 
from the other side of the news fence. 
A hundred editors and reporters of 
both metropolitan and small-town 
papers were asked to explain their at- 
titude toward the gathering of com- 
pany news and information. One New 
Jersey editor summed up the attitude 
of the cross section when he made this 
comment : 

A responsible daily newspaper 
deals in only one commodity—news. 
Whatever agency helps its editors and 
reporters to obtain news accurately, 
swiftly, and complete’y, they appreci- 
ate. Whatever agency ‘blocks their ob- 
taining the news accurately, complete- 
ly, and swiftly, they resent. Press rela- 
tions is as simple as that. Industries 
should voluntarily let the public in on 
their troubles more often. 


Sine findings of this survey were 
incorporated in a manual on press 
relations that the New York agency of 
Dudley, Anderson, and Yutzy recently 
prepared for the guidance of the tex- 
tile industry. The recommendations of 
this manual are valid in the utility 
field, too. 

Commenting on the above remark 
of the New Jersey editor, this manual 
noted that “The reporter resents being 
asked to submit articles for approval 
before they are published. If a com- 
pany has the reputation of giving out 
news only when it is allowed to see the 
resulting article before publication, re- 
porters turn to other sources. 

“If a reporter comes to you with 


some news report or rumor about your 
company he has picked up on his own 
initiative, he has what newsmen call 
an ‘exclusive.’ He expects and is right- 
fully entitled to that story for his paper 
alone. 

“On the other hand, if you initiate 
a story, give it to all newspapers alike, 
including the correspondents of the 
out-of-town newspapers in your city. 
If you have both morning and after- 
noon newspapers in your city, vary the 
time you make your release so that if 
the morning newspaper gets first op- 
portunity to print one article, the eve- 
ning paper can be first with the next. 

“Avoid going over the head of a re- 
porter with your news—that reflects 
on him and makes it appear he is not 
on the job. 

“Attempting to hide bad news is the 
most normal of human reactions. 
Don’t do it. In late 1949 a Swift & 
Company plant at Sioux City, Iowa, 
exploded with 20 killed and 75 injured. 
The company opened the premises im- 
mediately to reporters and photogra- 
phers where safety permitted, set up a 
press department in the company 
garage, aided in installing equipment 
for automatic picture transmission, 
and gave every assistance in reporting 
the accident fully. As a result report- 
ers saw and emphasized in their stories 
the company’s intelligent, efficient, and 
humane handling of the tragedy.” 


J, qos the lines of Swift & Com- 


pany’s successful handling of 


e 


frankness’ according to answers given by the thirty utility 


q “Toucuy questions, as noted, are handled with ‘complete 


men. Best evidence of this frankness is the fact that few 
answers imposed restrictions on quotation.” 
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press aspects of its 1949 disaster, the 
Cincinnati Street Railway makes a 
a policy of “beating them to the punch 
on accidents,” according to Hudson 
Biery, “and we have a very wide open 
door on all company matters.” 

Mr. Biery noted that spot news is 
released by his company the same day 
it happens, planned news in advance, 
and institutional releases whenever 
there was opportunity. Reporters, he 
said, are free to call at any time for 
facts, and even touchy matters are 
handled openly and aboveboard. The 
single executive charged with press re- 
lations at the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way is the public relations director, but 
he “often brings in the president,” Mr. 
Biery noted. Inquiries are handled by 
the public relations official, and quotes 
are allowed by name. Although the 
company promotes few stunts, favor- 
able stories and story angles are 
planted by suggestion calls to writers 
and editors. There is no stipulation 
that copy be approved before it can be 
published. 

John L. McGehee of the Empire 
District Electric Company, Joplin, 
Missouri, stated that “We have been 
extremely fortunate in our favorable 
press relations. By making news and 
publicity a two-way street, we seek 
publicity, co-operate with news.” The 
“fortunate” position of the Empire 
District Electric Company may well 
be due to its fair-minded policies. 
Press conferences are held to allow 
company officials to meet with news- 
paper and radio station representa- 
tives, and these men are encouraged 
actively to call at any time for facts, 
figures, and statements. No requests 
are made for examination of the 
stories before they are published. Hot 


news is released the day it occurs, and 
the doors are open every day for call- 
ing writers. Frankness about policy, 
plans, etc., is a matter of policy. Two 
men there are charged with meeting 
and answering the press—the adver- 
tising manager and the vice president 
and commercial manager. “Name” 
quotes are permitted. Mr. McGehee 
noted that calls to suggest favorable 
publicity meet with outstanding suc- 
cess for his company. 


“ae Baltimore Transit Company 
likewise releases immediate news 
the day it happens. Quotes there must 
come from “a spokesman.” Inquiries 
are usually referred to a-single execu- 
tive, who is the vice president in charge 
of public relations. There is no effort 
to plant favorable publicity by suggest- 
ing article angles to editors and report- 
ers. This company answered “no” to 
the question whether editors and writ- 
ers were encouraged to call for facts 
and statements at any time. However, 
they are free to inquire “at any time” 
upon their own initiative. 

“Absolute fairness is the best pol- 
icy” in press relations, according to the 
vice president and general manager of 
the Alabama Power Company. Ala- 
bama Power holds press conferences to 
let press representatives question com- 
pany people about current matters— 
and they’ll answer even touchy ques- 
tions with complete frankness, the re- 
port states. Not only are the doors open 
at all times, but editors and writers 
are actively encouraged to call for 
facts and statements. Nobody at Ala- 
bama Power Company asks a writer 
to submit his article for checking be- 
fore it can be published. No single ex- 
ecutive is charged with handling inter- 
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A Survey of Public Relations Practices 


¢ te survey was made to determine just what utilities of all sorts 

do about handling the press relations end of public relations— 

for the best public relations intentions in the world can fall down if 

relations with the men who write and speak the news that the public 

hears are antagonized, or denied access to the full facts when they 
need facts.” 





views. Instead, everyone from the 
chairman of the board to local man- 
agers is empowered to talk. It all de- 
pends upon the nature of the news 
query. 

The publicity manager handles press 
relations at one midwestern utility, 
and he is the man who noted that 
touchy questions are answered with 
frankness “as far as possible.” Al- 
though initial contacts with newspaper 
and radio people usually come through 
his office, he refers the writers to ap- 
propriate executives and department 
heads into whose fields their inquiries 
fall. The policy on quotations is no 
hard and fast matter. Sometimes 
name quotes are allowed, on other oc- 
casions the request is for no names in 
the story. In spite of this, there is no 
stipulation that reporters must let the 
company approve their copy in ad- 
vance of publication. 


¢é Gommrenee they consult us. Other 
times we call them when an ar- 
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ticle seems to be of importance,” says 
Fred S. Bishop, superintendent of the 
Richmond Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Inc., Richmond, Indiana. “We 
give press parties now and then, and 
encourage newsmen to call on us.” 
Other points of policy with the Rich- 
mond Home Telephone Company are 
to suggest that articles be submitted for 
checking, and to refer newsmen to de- 
partment heads rather than work 
through a single press officer. Com- 
pany news is released whenever there 
is time, Mr. Bishop noted, and quota- 
tions by the name of the department 
head interviewed are permitted. 
Explaining that “We operate in 51 
counties in two states—Virginia and 
West Virginia—thus need practical, 
direct policy,” G. S. Dunn, public re- 
lations director of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia, reported that division or dis- 
trict managers, or public relations su- 
pervisors for areas are the men 
charged with handling inquiries, re- 
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quests, and demands from papers and 
radio stations. It is the policy of the 
Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, Mr. Dunn said, to release news 
in advance, and make writers, report- 
ers, editors, and announcers free to 
call at any time upon their area press 
officers for help of any sort. Favorable 
stories are “promoted” by suggestion 
to editors and offers of company help, 
and quotes by the name of the official 
interviewed are not discouraged. Deli- 
cate questions are answered with 
frankness, Mr. Dunn stated. 

Here’s R. K. Dallas of the Central 
Illinois Light Company in Peoria 
speaking : “If an inquiry refers to gen- 
eral operations it’s referred to a de- 
partment head, or if it refers to com- 
pany policy to the service sales man- 
ager or an executive officer.” Central 
Illinois Light Company, Mr. Dallas 
reported, tries to release the facts that 
make a news story in advance, and re- 
porters are welcomed—even encour- 
aged to come—at any time. Quotes by 
name are OK according to company 
policy here, although no effort is made 
to plant favorable publicity stories 
through suggestions made to editors. 


Y  omwnee midwestern utility refers 
all reporters’ queries to a single 
officer, the executive assistant to the 
president. Policy is to prefer quotes 
either from the president or from “a 
spokesman,” although if the news- 
papers insist, direct named quotations 
are allowed. Hot news is released the 
day it happens. There is no rule calling 
for advance checking of articles before 
they are published. 

A northwestern utility releases news 
“in advance when possible to set it up 
that way; the same day on spot hap- 
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penings.” The advertising and public 
relations director is the press officer 
who meets the reporters, and his in- 
structions are to handle all inquiries 
with here-are-all-the-facts-boys frank- 
ness. Although neither press parties 
nor press conferences are held, it is the 
job of the advertising and public rela- 
tions director to ferret out favorable 
story ideas and then call these to the 
attention of the men who can write the 
stories and get them published. It was 
this publicity officer who noted that “I 
have never found a newspaper that 
would submit to advance censorship, 
and I agree with their attitude. News 
writing is their skill and business.” 

According to the president of Mis- 
souri Power & Light Company, Jef- 
ferson City, timing of news releases 
depends “upon the circumstances.” 
Reporters and writers are welcomed 
any time at Missouri Power & Light, 
and told whatever they want to know. 
Indeed, on occasion the company goes 
out of its way to call promising story 
material, which might have escaped 
attention, to the notice of the men who 
write. There is never any request to 
let copy be read prior to its printing. 

Says R. L. Sawyer of the neighbor- 
ing Missouri Public Service Corpora- 
tion in Warrensburg: Releases are 
handled in advance if possible; same 
day on spot news. Reporters are wel- 
come “at any time,” and company pol- 
icy refers them to a single executive. 
Anyone in the company can be quoted 
by name. Planned stories are often 
called to the attention of editors, who 
—like their reporters—are asked to 
submit copy for checking. 


A eastern utility prefers its quotes 
to be only in the name of the 
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president, although most inquiries are 
handled by a single executive, the ad- 
vertising and publicity head, who seeks 
to find company material as an aid to 
editors. Editors and writers are en- 
couraged to ask anything the company 
can supply, at any time. They are free 
to run the resulting articles without 
advance checking by the advertising 
and publicity manager. 

The assistant to the president is 
charged with meeting reporters who 
call upon the Pennsylvania Power 
Company, New Castle. Articles are 
frequently packaged, and given— 
ready to be used—to the local press. 
In addition, it is a company rule to 
actively encourage inquiries from 
newspapers, correspondents, and radio 
stations seeking facts, figures, or com- 
ments. Whether or not the writer will 
be asked to let executives read over his 
finished copy depends upon the nature 
of the story. 

According to H. A. Walsh of the 
El Paso (Texas) Electric Company, 
it is the business manager who has 
charge of press relations in that border 
city. His instructions are to answer 
even delicate questions that concern 
touchy matters with absolute frank- 
ness. The “no comment” answer is not 
permitted. News is released the day it 
happens, and feature material is often 
presented to editors through special 
calls and story suggestions. 

However, policy calls for a request 
to the writer that he allow the company 
to OK his story before it is run. 


The vice president of a South Da- 
kota utility is the man to whom writers 
are referred for company facts. He 
allows quotations by name, never asks 
to see a story before publication. “To 
a limited degree,” definite encourage- 
ment is extended the men who write to 
ask for anything this utility can sup- 
ply. Neither press conferences nor 
press parties are held. 

Says Mead Schenck of the Inter- 
state Power Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa: “We give press parties regular- 
ly. Answer all questions frankly. Do 
not stipulate that reporters submit 
copy back for approval. Encourage 
editors and writers to call upon the 
company for facts and statements. In- 
quiries are referred to the press rela- 
tions officer. Title is advertising and 
public relations manager. Company 
news of general interest is released in 
advance if possible. We ‘promote’ 
favorable stories by calling up editors, 
suggesting angles, offering co-opera- 
tion.” 


wee V. Haypen, director of public 
relations at the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company in Waterbury is 
the man to whom inquiring reporters 
are sent. He handles occasional press 
parties, tries to put across the feeling 
that company doors are always open 
and welcome arms extended to editors 
and writers who seek facis and state- 
ments. Mr. Hayden makes no stipula- 
tion that he have an advance reading 
before a story can be published. “If 


e 


“THE survey seems to indicate that utility companies may 
be well out in front of industry as a group—press relations- 
wise—in bidding for favorable, friendly handling of the 


news that affects their field.” 
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possible,” he says, “quotations are per- 
mitted by name, and favorable stories 
are called to the attention of editors.” 

R. B. Thompson of the Duluth-Su- 
perior Transit Company noted that the 
vice president and general manager is 
the man whom Duluth-Superior has 
appointed to supervise press relations 
and furnish facts wanted to writers 
and reporters. He answers whatever 
they ask with complete frankness, re- 
leases news in advance, is available for 
furnishing figures or comments at any 
time, allows quotation by name, fre- 
quently seeks and suggests favorable- 
angle story material. 

“We are fortunate,” said M. F. 
Tennis, vice president and general 
manager of the Madison (Indiana) 
Light & Power Company—the press 
officer to whom newsmen are referred 
—“in having the editor of our two 
local newspapers, the Madison Courier 
and the Madison Herald, as a director 
and treasurer of our company.” 
Nevertheless (or perhaps because of 
this circumstance), policy is to encour- 
age reporters to ask questions, and to 
avoid “no comment” answers to even 
the touchiest queries. No request for 
advance checking of copy is made. 

Walter J. Conlon reported for the 
Jacksonville (Florida) Coach Com- 
pany that policy there calls for quota- 
tions to be in the name of the presi- 
dent, although the vice president in 
charge of public relations is the officer 
to whom newspapermen are sent. 
They’re welcomed at any time, Mr. 
Conlon stated, and given the complete 
facts on any question. News is given 
out the same day it happens, he noted, 
and frequently favorable stories are 
found and brought to editors’ atten- 
tion. 


AN the Carolina Power & Light 

Company in Raleigh, the publicity 
director has charge of press relations. 
Quotes are permitted by name. 
Whether news is released the same 
day, in advance, or when opportunity 
presents, depends upon its nature. Oc- 
casional parties are given to which 
newsmen are invited, and other steps 
are taken to encourage them to call 
upon the company for comments, 
statements, figures, and facts—with no 
stipulation that copy be submitted back 
for an advance reading. 

A New York state utility holds 
neither press parties nor press confer- 
ences, but it does encourage reporters 
to ask any questions they like, on any 
occasion. Company policy, however, 
requires that copy be submitted for a 
checkover before it can be run in a 
publication or used over the air. It’s 
the commercial manager of this utility 
who meets the newsmen when they 
have questions to ask. He allows him- 
self to be quoted by name, and fre- 
quently promotes stories that might 
not have been noticed by the press— 
and that reflect favorably upon his 
company. 

The Erie Coach Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, frequently packages 
favorable story material, not direct, 
but through its advertising agency. 
Two executives are charged with han- 
dling news inquiries—the president 
and vice president, who attempt to an- 
swer every question, however delicate, 
with complete frankness. Policy is to 
release company news of general in- 
terest whenever time presents itself, 
but reporters are encouraged to ask 
whatever they want to know at any 
time. Quotations are allowed. 

J. L. Davidson, sales manager of 
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the Savannah (Georgia) Electric & 
Power Company, has the task of han- 
dling press relations. He noted that, 
though he is the company press officer, 
press contacts are not limited to him 
alone. “Company news,” he reported, 
“is released the same day. Reporters 
are free to call at any time for data 
and comments. Fact is, we encourage 
them. Occasionally, we promote favor- 
able feature and news material.” Quo- 
tations are allowed by name at the 
Savannah Electric & Power Company. 


T= vice president in charge of 
public relations of an east coast 
utility is the man to whom inquiring 
newsmen are sent. He is available “at 
any time,” and follows the policy of 
releasing company news which he be- 
lieves might have general interest in 
advance, in addition to pushing publi- 
cation of favorable publicity by sug- 
gesting story angles and promising 
company co-operation with the news- 
men. They are permitted to quote by 
name, and no request for checking of 
copy is ever made. 

Except for the president’s and gen- 
eral manager’s names, no direct quotes 
are allowed at the Des Moines Railway 
Company, according to the commer- 
cial agent, J. G. Meany. However, the 
company does not stipulate that copy 
must be submitted back for approval, 
Mr. Meany reported. Editors and 
writers are encouraged to ask for news 
and statements on the news, and com- 


pany policy forbids any “no comment” 
answers. News is released in advance. 
The service manager of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company 
is the executive in charge of press con- 
tacts. Policy there permits name quota- 
tions, calls for availability of the com- 
plete truth at all times, and for ad- 
vance release of facts that make news. 
J. P. Lucas, Jr., of the Duke Power 
Company, reports that his company 
has a single press relations officer. 
News facts are released whenever 
there is time and opportunity. Quota- 
tions by name are the rule. Reporters 
are welcomed at any time, although 
there is no attempt to promote favor- 
able articles by calling up editors and 
suggesting angles and ideas. 


be president in charge of adver- 
tising and public relations is the 
title of the press officer of New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc.—the utility 
which so effectively promoted a favor- 
able fact article on its on-the-toes han- 
dling of transmission line hazards. 
This executive notes that no names are 
permitted in news about the company 
except for policy statements which are 
issued on the authority of the presi- 
dent. 

Efforts are made to release all com- 
pany news in advance, and report- 
ers are welcomed—even encouraged to 
call—at any time. No requests are 
made for advance checking of news or 
feature copy. 





ce A QUARTER-century ago Sir William Ramsay, foremost English 
chemist of his day, indicated how coal could be converted into 


ed at the mine. It remained for the Russians to do it commercially. 

y the outbreak of World War II one station alone had produced more 

than 30,000,000 cubic meters of gas, and there were others.” 
—Excerrer from Petroleum Newsnotes, 
published by American Petroleum Institute. 
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In Defense of CAP 


HE masthead of your very excellent pub- 
lication bears this statement of policy: 
“The editors do not assume responsibility for 
the opinions expressed by its contributors.” 
Unfortunately, every publisher bears the re- 
sponsibility of the impressions gained by its 
readers in the material borne by the publica- 
tion. I am afraid your magazine has left 
its readers with false impressions, the product 
of misrepresentations. Z 

I refer to your article, “CAP—The Nation’s 
Most Fantastic Project?” in the April 26th 
issue, 

In your “Pages with the Editors” you refer 
to Ben P. Griffith as secretary of the Colorado 
River Association, a “nonpartisan, nonprofit 
organization with members in 43 of the 48 
states.” 

I to differ, The Colorado River Associa- 
tion of California is financed entirely by an- 
nual levies made upon the Metropolitan Water 
District of California, the Imperial Irrigation 
District of California, the Palo Verde Irriga- 
tion District of California, and individuals 
with California business investments. Mem- 
bership in other states bears no financial 
involvement. 


Proves? Yes, there is profit involved. Cali- 
fornia is attempting to hog the whole of 
the Colorado river, despite her previous com- 
mitments and agreements with other Colorado 
basin states, limiting herself by law to 4,400,- 
000 acre-feet, plus one-half the surplus as of 
October 1, 1963. 

It is not my intent to take up your article, 
point by point, but there are several glaring 
errors which demand correction: 


1. Arizona at least a dozen times has 
attempted to negotiate the Colorado river 
question with California. The last attempt, 
in 1948, resulted in California representa- 
tives telling Arizona that there is no basis 
upon which a compromise might be reached. 
(This effort was instituted by Arizona.) 

2. Arizona three times has gone to the 
Supreme Court to obtain adjudication of 
the dispute. California opposed the move 
in each instance. The Court threw the cases 


out, each time with the objection that no 
party involved had been ed, nor was 
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there any immediate threat of " 

3. Arizona’s current attempts to have the 
Central Arizona Project authorized is an 
outgrowth of these previous court rulings. 
Should the project be authorized, the threat 
of damage would be complied with. The bill 
includes a provision that any state interested 
may sue in the Supreme Court. 

4. Arizona thus is complying with Cali- 
fornia’s pious protestations that the Supreme 
Court is the only place the quarrel can be 
settled. What more can they ask? And why 
is it that California does not attempt to go 
to the Supreme Court, if she is so interested 
in obtaining adjudication? 

5. The Central Arizona Project Authori- 
zation Bill includes a provision that no 
construction can begin while there is a Fed- 
eral agency stipulating there is a national 
shortage of man power or material. 

How, then, can Mr. Griffith complain 
about construction “during these critical 
times”? 

6. No money is appropriated in the au- 
thorization bill. Whatever money might be 
involved would not be allocated to the proj- 
ect without additional consideration by Con- 
gress—and that would not be possible until 
California had had an opportunity to go 
to the Supreme Court for a determination 
of water rights. 


rR. GRIFFITH makes much of the “threat” 

of the reclamation program to the rest 
of the nation. Yet, strangely enough, he does 
not mention California’s great Central Valley 
Project. 

The Federal government, through the 
Reclamation Bureau, has already spent L- 
000,000 on this project. The total over-all 
cost is estimated at $3 billion! 

The financing on that huge project is ex- 
actly the same proposed for Arizona’s Central 
Arizona Project. Arizona proposes to pay for 
98.5 per cent of her project through money 
collected from users of power and water. The 
1.5 per cent of nonreimbursables is exactly 
the same percentage as the nonreimbursables 
in the California enterprise ! 

Arizona’s need for water is immediate. Our 
entire economy is threatened, with 750,000 per- 
sons involved. We stand to lose 225,000 acres 
of cultivated land this year. 

California talks about its water commit- 
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ments. Arizona has its contracts with the point, in order for anyone to survive, the 
Federal government, too, caliing for delivery “authority” would have no alternative but 
of 2,800, acre-feet of water from the main to > oe a system of compulsory labor and 
stream of the Colorado. We are taking little punishments against even the low producers. 
more than 400,000 acre-feet as of the present They, of course, would then complain bit- 
time. terly, but without understandi 
ayy ak great press has earned its right Finally, I return the discussion to the 
to be free because it has assumed the re- ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
sonsibilty of unbiased and nonpartisan re- economy—where each person has freedom 
porting. There are striking exceptions, of of choice, and is responsible for his own 
course, but I trust that your publication is not decisions and welfare. 
one of them. Gratifyingly enough, most of my pupils 
—Howarp SMITH, then understand what I mean when I ex- 
Executive secretary, plain that Socialism—even in a democra 
Central Arizona Project Association. —will eventually result in a livin ty deat: 
for all except the “authorities” a few 
e of their favorite lackeys. 
5 Fokde'! E. Ive, 
About Socialism oy 


LS poomey times lately in my reading I have 
come across a piece called “A Lesson in 


Up-to-date Figures on 


Socialism,” written by Thomas J. Shelly, a Power Cost to Industry 

teacher of economics and history at Yonkers i sf ! 

High School in New York. I HAVE just read the article by Dr, Lincoln 
Mr. Shelly’s —_ illustration of a com- 

mon socialistic fal 

thought perhaps you woud like to read it, too. 


Smith in the Fortnicutty of March 15th. 
acy is so timely that I Dr. Smith is convincing in bringing out the 
fact that the cost of electric power is so low 
that it has little influence in causing industry 
As a teacher in the public schools, I find to choose a location. However, the figures 
that the socialist-communist idea of taking Mr. Smith uses are apparently more than a 
“from each according to his ability,” and decade old—probably based on the 1939 
giving “to each according to his need” is Census of Manufactures. 
now generally accepted without question by Later costs as analyzed by the Bureau of 
most of our pupils. In an effort to explain the Census in its 1947 Census of Manufac- 
the fallacy in this theory, I sometimes try tures represents a much lower cost of electric 
this approach with my pupils: power at this time. That figure is not 2 per 
When one of the brighter or harder- cent or 4 per cent of manufacturing costs, 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a__ but .59 per cent. 
test, I suggest that I take away 20 points The following table is from a study I pre- 
- er them a veg | _— had — pared on this matter last year: 
only 55 points on his test. us each woul 
contribute according to his ability and— GRAND TOTAL* 
since both would have a passing mark—each (app 000) 
a yard greet to t need. — Value of products shipped .... $66,472,583 
ave juggled the grades of all the other 
pupils in this fashion, the result is usually | me ay _—— S engi | aoee weet | 
a “common ownership” grade of between Taxes, overhead & profit 
75 and 80—the minimum needed for pass- Commission & contract work . 
ing, or for survival. Then I speculate with [uels 393,995— 59% 
the pupils as to the probable results if I ———— 
actually used the socialistic theory for grad- * Includes 109 prominent industries. 


ing papers. Dr. Smith did a good job, but it becomes 


irst, the highly productive pupils—and “eS 
they are always a minority in a school as eau more convincing when the later data are 


well as in life—would soon lose all incentive : 

for producing. Why strive to make a high —J, A. WHITIow, 
pd if part of it is taken from you 4 Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
“authority” and given to someone else? - 

Second, the less productive pupils—a ma- 

jority in school as elsewhere—would, for PG&E’s Power Proportions 

a time, be relieved of the necessity to study 

or to produce. This socialist-communist READ with interest Robert H. Spencer’s 
system would continue until the high pro- article in Pustic Utmitres FortNIGHTLY 
ducers had sunk—or had been driven down of May 10th entitled, “The Power Industry’s 
—to the level of the low producers, At that ‘Big Four.’” 
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The footnote to Table I states that there 
is no estimate beyond re 
Electric Company’s budget. Our construction 
budget has been announced from time to time 
since the beginning of our postwar construc- 
tion Baas gy in 1945. Our estimate is that 

expenditure will approximate 
$3:50,000,000 during 1951 to 1953, inclusive, of 
— a is expected to be expended 
in ] 

We have recently placed orders for four 
125,000-kilowatt steam-generating units which 
are to be placed in service in 1954. The cost 
of these four units, together with companion 
onthe proposed will be $36, 000,000. 

ae, tomes additions to capacity of 

ilowatts shown in Table I, are for 

ae to 1953, inclusive, and are comparable 
to the $350,000,000 mentioned above. 


HE interim $7,000,000 rate increase which 
you mention, page 609, as being recently 

to our company was an increase in 

our natural gas rates and was made in 1951. 
In 1950, we received an increase of $8,800,- 
A, in our electric rates, effective April 15, 


On page 610, you state that: “The two ‘big 
city’ com ies—Con Edison and Common- 

ison—rank Nos, 1 and 2 from the 
viewpoint of total plant investment.” Table I 
of your article would indicate that Pacific 
Gas has a greater electric plant and a greater 
total plant investment than your No, 2 


Mr. 
pencer’s article was most many ‘peop, 
and as it will be read Keay pore. | 
thought that you might like to 
the above. 
—J. S. Moutron, 
Vice president, Pacific 
Gas Electric Company. 


* 
Land Is Depreciable 


HE uniform system of accounts for water- 
works corporations adopted by the public 
service commission of the state of New York 
treats land as subject to depreciation, or ap- 
—_ tion, as evidenced by paragraph E of 
lant Accounts Instruction 8; which states: 


Land retired. The book cost of land re- 
tired shall be credited to the appropriate 
land account. If the land is sold, the differ- 
ence between the book cost and the sale price 
of the land (less commissions and other ex- 
penses of making the sale) shall be credited 
or debited to the appropriate depreciation 
reserve, 


In considering the 1934 system of accounts 
proposed for water, and electrical cor- 
porations, am um of the New York 
commission’s staff was approved by the com- 
mission on November 23, 1933, which stated 
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that the inclusion of land as depreciable prop. 
erty was criticized by utilities chiefly on the 
ground that land does not physically depreci- 
a and that, therefore, it is a fallacy to at- 
to make such provision for it. 
tilities had contended that generally land 
appreciates in value and that this could be con- 
sidered under the instructions in the system 
of accounts only by the use of negative or red 
pnt Ne = im ogha A. land does not 
sically depreciate an at in general its 
=! increases rather than decreases. 


HE memorandum pointed out that “The 

definition of service value and the instruc- 
tions are as easily applied to the negative or 
red figure as to a positive figure, and the result 
of allowing for appreciation of land would be 
to reduce the total accruals required and the 
total reserve set up.” The commission ob- 
served that since many of the utilities criti- 
cized provisions in the system as requiring 
too great accruals and the accumulation of too 
great reserves, it would be thought that they 
would welcome this feature which works in 
the other direction. 

If the land of a utility as a whole did de- 
preciate in value, as has been known to happen, 
the necessary accruals would be increased. 

_ The memorandum contained this observa- 
tion: 

The chief reason for including land is 
the very fact that it generally appreciates in 
value coupled with the further 1 act that in 
many cases this appreciation in value of the 
land is the cause of depreciation in value and 
loss on account of the retirement of struc- 
tures and machinery upon this same land. 
It was felt that it would be quite unfair to 
require the consumers to reimburse the com- 
pany for losses incurred upon structures, 
machinery, and other plant, whether ahead 
of time through the medium of depreciation 
charges, at the time of retirement, or 
through later amortization, and to allow the 
company to retain the entire benefit received 
from the appreciation of land during the 
same aS pee and while also used in the serv- 
ice of consumers. 


It was further contended that: 


When the land is actually retired and the 
amount of gain or loss thereon determi 
such gain should be accounted for to the 
benefit of the customers and used to offset 
losses a the retirement of property of 
other kinds. 


T should be observed, however, that in rate 
case determinations of the annual deprecia- 
tion expense to be charged to the customers 
through the rate structure, land is excluded 
from the depreciable property upon which the 
said expense is computed. 
There is another oe in the uniform 
system of accounts merits attention. It 
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is paragraph B of instruction 10, which states: 


When property is transferred from the 
water plant accounts, Account 110, Other 
Physical Property, the transfer shall be ac- 
complished by crediting the water plant ac- 
counts and charging the depreciation reserve 
with the book cost of the item transferred ; 
the depreciation reserve shall then be credit- 
ed, as the estimated salvage, and Account 
110, Other Hy wane Property, concurrently 
charged with the market value of the prop- 
erty transferred. If the property is sold 
within a relatively short time, a debit or 
credit shall be made to the depreciation re- 
serve to adjust the estimated salvage to the 
amount actually realized. 


This seems to permit recording an appraisal 
write-up, despite the instructions in the system 
of accounts that cost shall be the measure of 
the amount in the books. The write-up, how- 
ever, is credited to the depreciation reserve. 
This credit conflicts with the Federal income 
tax requirement that any profit from the sale 
of land shall be reported as taxable income. 

The concept of land depreciation and the 
accounting treatment of land transactions pre- 
scribed by the commission rests upon the prin- 
ciples of rate regulation. 

Accounting is the keystone of regulation of 
corporations by public authorities—the state 
utility commissions, Federal Power Commis- 


sion, Federal Communications Commission, 
and Securities and Ex Commission. 

This use of accounting has elevated public 
accounting to public prominence. Its use as a 
principal tool of regulation is coupled with 
the regulatory theory of utility rate making 
and utility financing. Under regulation a non- 
competitive market place is assured the util- 
ity. The price the utility pays for that ad- 
vantage is compliance with the regulatory 
rules, one of which is the p bed account- 
ing treatment of land depreciation and ap- 
preciation, 


UO™== are permitted, under regulation, 
to charge their customers, for utility serv- 
ices furnis the cost of operation and 
maintenance, annual depreciation of the utility 
plant in service, operating taxes, state and 
Federal income taxes, and a reasonable return 
upon the investment in utility plant, at original 
cost reduced by accrued depreciation, and on 
its working capital requirements. The sum 
of these costs is the revenue requirements of 
the utility which should be produced by the 
rates for the utility service rendered the cus- 
tomers. 
In view of this, the treatment of land de- 
preciation described herein is understandable. 
—Witt A. CLADER, 
Certified public accountant, 
New York, New York. 





“. . . the government cannot plan and direct and spend the 
earnings of private enterprise in order to provide employment 
and economic security for all, without destroying the ability of 
private enterprise to achieve its primary purpose of providing 
employment and economic security for those individuals who 
accept its hazards in order that they may live as free men, 

“An economic system in which individuals expend their 
energies and their individually accumulated gains for the pur- 
pose of individual support and security and suffer all their losses 
individually, but are forced to accept a political distribution of 
all their gains, is ‘economically unsound, socially wrong, and 
industrially impossible.’ ” 

—Donatp R, RICHBERG, 
Washington, D. C., attorney. 
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Senate Eases Interior Cuts 


KX in former years, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has soothed 
the wounds left in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation bills by the economy 
axes and knives of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In one respect, the Senate 
went right along with its committee in 
taking out the sting of the slash made 
by the House in the “revolving fund” 
of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion. 

The Senate committee was willing to 
limit the use of this fund to strict operat- 
ing emergencies — instead of letting 
SWPA use the money without restric- 
tion for leasing power facilities from 
Rural Electrification Administration 
borrowers. But the public power bloc 
in the Senate managed to get an agree- 
ment to give SWPA $250,000 for con- 
struction funds. 

+7 


Budget 
Estimate 


Interior Dept. (All) 
Southeastern Power 
Buggs Island Line ... 
Sa River Basin .... 
Langley Field Line 
Operation & Main. 
Continuing Fund 
Southwestern Power 
Construction 


Reclamation (All) 
B/R Gen. Investiga. 
Construction ... 
Operation & Main, ......... 


Utilities 


Two major items were by 
the committee in favor of the In- 
terior: (1) The House-approved Jensen 
amendment, requiring a 25 per cent re- 
duction in personnel before vacancies 
could be filled, was rejected; (2) the 
controversial Keating amendment was 
softened to the extent of leaving its 
operation more or less to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Keating amendment, as passed by 
the House, would prohibit government 
construction of transmission lines “with- 
in those areas covered by power- 
wheeling service contracts which include 
provision for service to Federal estab- 
lishments and preferred customers.” 


UT not all the House cuts were re- 
stored or even changed. The Senate 
committee stood firmly behind the House 
on rejecting transmission line construc- 


Senate 
Committee 


$520,082,307 


23,520 
318,500 


125,000 


House 
Approved 


$496,764,500 


Net Change 
+$23,317,807 
23,520 


318,500 
1,758,400* 
150,000 


810,600 
19,288 
300,000 
2,500,000 
118,439 
21,797 


12,897,247 


“te 
+ 


38 
838 $3111 


2,314,400 
1,255,712 
—- 


5,478,203 


234,991,247 
4600000 


, 


; 1,344,450 
16,168,594 


1,074,594 


8 


* Amount rescinded from Second Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 
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tion projects in both the Central valley 
and the Missouri basin. It upheld House 
action in denying funds for a New York- 
New England power survey. It recom- 
mended the recision of funds for South- 
eastern Power Administration in the 
amount of $1,758,400 representing the 
unobligated portion of the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Bill (passed 
during the last session) for the contro- 
versial Langley Field, Virginia, line 
duplicating a private utility power line. 

The Senate committee partially re- 
stored House cuts for various lines and 
surveys. Reflecting the past attitude of 
the subcommittee’s chairman, Senator 
Hayden (Democrat, Arizona), the com- 
mittee’s report appealed to the Secretary 
of the Interior to exhaust all efforts at 
negotiations with privately owned utili- 
ties before expending the granted funds. 
In denying funds for the western Mis- 
souri project, the government’s refusal 
to contract with a private company was 
condemned. 

The table on page 168 shows the bill as 


it passed the Senate. 
a 


CMP in Full Force 


N July 6th, the National Production 

Authority issued the last of the 
CMP regulations—Nos. 5 and 7—which 
were needed to set up the program on 
an operating basis. In a general way, the 
CMP regulations do away with the 
“DO” system of ratings for priority 
assistance. CMP Regulation 5 cov- 
ered the use of preference ratings for 
so-called MRO (maintenance, repairs, 
and operating supplies) materials for 
operating industry. CMP Regulation 
7 had to do with MRO materials 
for repair shops. The new symbol for 
MRO materials will be DO-MRO. The 
new quarterly basis will be 30 per cent 
of the corresponding quarterly use dur- 
ing 1950. 

Gas and electric utilities may continue 
to use the special Interior Department 
rating of DO-48 in obtaining certain 
construction materials not under the 
CMP. But both of the utility industries 
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have been recently advised to shift theit 

project priority symbols to the new “H” 

category. These ratings will be dispensed 

in connection with special allotments’ of 

controlled materials made for the gas and 

electric utilities. : 
. 


PAD Weighs Gas Ration Order 


Ox July 9th the natural gas division 
of the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense met with natural gas indus- 
try officials in Washington over a pos- 
sible “allocation order.” This is an emer- 
gency order, which would permit the 
limiting of gas service under local short- 
age conditions, It has been under con- 
sideration by PAD for several weeks. 

The meeting discussed the problem of 
spreading available gas supply in areas 
where local shortages may develop. The 
situation may become acute east of the 
Mississippi river in view of the drastic 
curtailment of steel pipe which results 
from the reduced third-quarter alloca- 
tion. Interior Secretary Chapman vig- 
orously protested these cuts and PA 
officials are seeking to have the DPA 
restore some steel pipe for the fourth- 
quarter allocations. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, PAD must make plans now to con- 
trol shortages which may develop during 
cold snaps next winter, because pipe for 
gas transmission and distribution have 
to be cut back. 

While PAD and DPA considered gas 
controls at the Federal level, a freeze 
on new home gas furnaces in suburban 
Washington was being sought from the 
three regulatory commissions of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. The request was filed by 
members of the Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., which has not been able to meet 
unprecedented demands. Defense re- 
strictions have slowed down construc- 
tion of adequate storage facilities. The 
system seeks to restrict new connections 
because not enough gas is being piped 
up from Texas to keep pace with the 
mounting demand for gas-heating serv- 
ice resulting from the many new homes 
being constructed in the nation’s capital, 
and its environs. 
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Exchange Calls 
And Gossip 


Bell Case Again Postponed 


HE Long Lines rate reduction case 

of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
again been postponed—this time to 
October 29th. Continued meetings be- 
tween the telephone committee of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners and the FCC, 
on the important question of separation 
methods, seem to have something to do 
with the postponement. There is a report 
that the commission would like to con- 
clude these talks before beginning the 
important Bell hearing which will cover 
many of the problems of separation 
methods. 

This has added to further speculation 
that the FCC may be prepared to consider 
some of the separation recommendations 
of the NARUC in disposing of the Bell 
rate reduction case. Many state commis- 
sions have previously urged that the FCC 
take into consideration a new system of 
property allocation in determining Long 
Lines rates so as to take some of the bur- 
den off the state commissions. Since the 
end of World War II these commissions 
have been forced to grant three and, in 
some cases, four rounds of rate increases 
on intrastate operations of Bell while the 
FCC seeks to reduce the more lucrative 
Long Lines tolls. 


‘ e- NARUC approach is one of as- 
signing intangible stand-by value to 
intrastate property and including it in 
the interstate rate base. Until now the 
FCC has insisted on a pure “use” ap- 
proach which would take into considera- 
tion only that equipment used in inter- 
state toll calls. 
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The current talks between NARUC 
and the FCC, recently concluded, should 
bring out new data on the whole separa- 
tion problem. Reports will be issued by 
the respective groups—NARUC and the 
FCC. These reports will not be binding 
on the two organizations but will be used 
merely for the information of the various 
state commissions and the FCC. It ap- 
pears likely that some of the results of the 
deliberations will find their way into the 
record in the Bell system Long Lines 
Case since some state commissions will 
appear and submit briefs. 


ad 


Telephone MRO Order 


A these words are written the special 
Maintenance, Repairs, Operations 
(MRO) and construction supplies 
order for the communications industry 
is in the process of being published. It 
will affect primarily those operating tele- 
phone companies with less than 5,000 
stations. 

The order itself is reported to remove 
the small operating telephone company 
out from under CMP Regulation 5, the 
industry’s master MRO order. Many of 
the small companies, if held to a base 
period for MRO, would suffer hardships, 
and the theory behind the order appears 
to be that the needs of these companies 
can best be taken care of on a self-allot- 
ment and rating basis. 

The order should work in this manner. 
The small operator will merely place his 
order with a manufacturer for material 
and certify that the company comes under 
the provisions of such and such an order 
of the NPA. (Number to be designated 
when published. ) 

The DO rating is no longer used. In 
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its place a company will certify the order 
under a U-1 rating. Operating construc- 
tion may be undertaken up to the amount 
of $15,000—above that, NPA approval 
will be required. All but 175 telephone 
companies in the country will be gov- 
erned by this order. 


HE 175 companies, or the A, B, and 

C companies by industry designa- 
tion, must follow a different procedure. 
Up until now the whole industry has been 
operating, as all other businesses, under 
NPA and depending on DO orders to get 
material. The Communications Equip- 
ment Division of NPA has been helpful 
to those companies which, by reasons of 
short material supply, have had to come 
to NPA with special requests. In other 
words, the communications industry has 
had no special designation and no special 
forms to follow (other than the NPA 
orders). 

Now, these larger A, B, and C com- 
panies will be required to list their proj- 
ect requirements on Form NPAF-117. 
The Communications Equipment Divi- 
sion of NPA will then screen the forms 
and assign ratings to the projects. These 
project requests will be submitted on a 
quarterly basis. These forms will more 
or less inaugurate the CMP program as 
applied to the telephone industry. On the 
basis of the information given on them, 
a punched card system will be set up and 
it is expected that the program will run 
along as smoothly as will be possible un- 
der the over-all industry control program. 

At this time—namely, during the time 
of this switchover to the CMP plan— 
it will be necessary for companies receiv- 
ing third-quarter allocations of materials 
from NPA to immediately refile their 
requests on these new forms, NPAF-117, 
on a project basis. These allocations that 
are now being issued are, in fact, being 
issued only on this qualified basis. The 
purpose of the requirement will be essen- 
tially one of incorporating these new ma- 
terial allotments into the new CMP pro- 
cedure described above. Actually the 
Form NPAF-117 is now in the formula- 
tion process, and should be ready within 
the next few weeks. 
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NCE the Communications Equipment 

Division of NPA has screened these 
applications and applied ratings to them, 
the larger companies may then certify 
their material orders with the symbol, 
U-2. As in the case of all other industries, 
the scarce materials—copper, steel, and 
aluminum—will be the only materials to 
come under this new system. 

The Defense Production Administra- 
tion only recently issued allotments of 
these scarce materials to the Communica- 
tions Equipment Division of NPA for 
reallocation to the industry. The industry 
received 53,670,000 pounds of copper, 
43,900 tons of steel, and 2,618,000 
pounds of aluminum for its requirements 
during the third quarter. Of these allot- 
ments 11,938,000 pounds of copper have 
been earmarked for use in the manufac- 
ture of equipment, 41,520,000 pounds of 
wire and cable for operating telephone 
companies, and 212,000 pounds for use 
in operating telephone company building 
construction. 

* 


REA Tragedy 


HE Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration lost six of its top executives 
in the recent Colorado air crash, a shock 
to all familiar with the veteran govern- 
ment loan agency. In the words of REA 
Administrator Wickard: “REA today 
suffered the greatest loss in its history.” 
The victims of the tragedy were in- 
timately connected with the REA tele- 
phone loan program. In fact their next 
destination was to be a conference with 
telephone industry officials in Texas. 
Those aboard the air liner were Deputy 
Administrator George W. Haggard; Ar- 
thur W. Gerth, chief of the applications 
and loans division; Thomas McKillop, 
chief of the management division ; Stuart 
E. McCabe, assistant chief of the applica- 
tions and loans division; Robert E. 
Beeghly of the same division ; and T. L. 
Evans of the engineering division. 

The REA telephone loan program can 
be expected to slow up temporarily as 
the result of the loss of such important 
key personnel. 
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Real Facts on Tax Amortization 
Of Emergency Facilities 


AROLD H. SCAFF, vice president of 

Ebasco Services, Inc., has sent us 
the following communication which is of 
timely interest : 

The Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee, which is a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exe- 
cutive Departments, House of Repre- 
sentatives, recently prepared a report 
on certificates of necessity and govern- 
ment plant expansion loans. The open- 
ing paragraph in the summary of the 
report reads as follows: 


The certificate of necessity program 
is the biggest bonanza that ever came 
down the government pike. In five 
months certificates have been issued 
for $5 billion worth of plants. Ap- 
plications are pending for many bil- 
lion more and the end is not in 
sight. Many businessmen have been 
quick to seize upon this opportunity 
to expand their existing facilities ex- 
pecting to charge off the cost or a 
ype portion of it to war pro- 

ts. 


Mind you, this statement comes from 
a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the members of which passed 
only a few months ago, with only seven 
dissenting votes, the Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950, which makes the certifi- 
cates of necessity possible. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


HERE may be an isolated instance 

here or there where circumstances 
are such that a business will benefit be- 
yond the extent envisioned at the time 
of passage of the act. Not in propor- 
tions, however, I am sure, that warrant 
any such highly extravagant statement 
as that quoted above. The drafters of 
the report completely overlooked the 
fact that war contracts are subject to 
renegotiation, when they state that 
“Many businessmen have been quick 
to seize upon this opportunity to ex- 
pand their existing facilities expecting 
to charge off the cost or a substantial 
portion of it to war profits.” 

The experience with renegotiation of 
war contracts in the past proves con- 
clusively that very few facilities will 
be charged off if the charge depends 
on war profits accruing after renego- 
tiation, despite the allowance for ac- 
celerated amortization in computing 
such profits. 
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The purpose of the accelerated amor- 
tization privilege—to encourage busi- 
ness to expand for defense purposes— 
is just as valid today as it was at the 
time of the passage of the “act.” The 
accelerated amortization allowance has 
provided business generally with the 
incentive to expand despite the many 
future risks that may confront the 
business as a result of that expansion. 
The only apparent alternative to mak- 
ing such incentives available to busi- 
ness would be for government to con- 
struct and lease or even operate such 
facilities. Such an alternative would 
undoubtedly create a situation far worse 
than the one that is supposed to exist 
at the present time. The costly record 
of the government in business ventures 
will bear this statement out. 

Because of my familiarity with the 
operations and economics of the electric 
utility industry, I would like to discuss 
the impact of the amortization of emer- 
gency facilities on a typical electric 
utility company to show that the bene- 


fits that may accrue from such amorti- 
zation will no more than compensate the 
utility for the risk it takes in providing 
such facilities. 


HE tabulation following shows the 

dollar benefits that an electric util- 
ity company would realize from the 
accelerated amortization as compared 
with the usual depreciation deduction. 
In this tabulation the following as- 
sumptions have been made: 

1. Because privately owned electric 
utilities are regulated as to their 
profits, which generally do not exceed 
the amount of exemption allowed 


by the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1950, no excess profits tax 
is used. 

2. The tax rate for the entire 
period is 52 per cent. If this rate is 
imposed by Congress in 1951, then 
any estimate below this figure would 
be wholly unrealistic in light of pres- 
ent world conditions. 

3. A tax depreciation rate of 3 per 
cent per annum is used which com- 
prehends an estimated life of thirty- 
three and one-third years. 

4. The tabulation is based on each 
$1 invested in the emergency facility. 

5. The amount certified is 40 per 
cent of the investment in the emer- 
gency facility, which approximates 
the average of the amounts certified 
to date for the electric utility in- 
dustry. 


It can be seen from this tabulation 
that the additional tax liability after 
the expiration of the 5-year accelerated 
amortization period, assuming no change 
in income tax rates during that period, 
equals the tax saving that would be 
realized during the five years of ac- 
celerated amortization. This shows that 
as far as the average electric utility 
is concerned, the only benefit that would 
be derived would be a deferment over the 
5-year period of the Federal income 
taxes involved in the accelerated amor- 
tization of the defense facility. How- 
ever, commencing with the sixth year 
and extending over the remaining life 
of the facility, the utility would pay 
such deferred taxes to the Federal 
government. 

The deferment of the taxes will help 


7 


Net Tax Saving Resulting from Accelerated Amortization 


As Compared 


with Usual Depreciation 


(Based on $1 investment in facility) 
40% 


. Annual accelerated amortization (% of 
Annual depreciation (3% of 40%) 


. Excess of accelerated amortization over depreciation 


Tax saving 


based on 52% rate—five years (.0680 x .52 x 5) 


Additional taxable income—sixth year (depreciation already recovered through 


5-year amortization) 


0120 


. ee. liability—sixth through 334 years—52% rate 


4 x 0120 x .52) 
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the utility in financing the construction 
of the defense facility at a time when 
help would be so badly needed. The 
tax deferment enables the utility to 
pay such taxes at a later period when 
the facilities are in operation. 


T should be clearly understood that 

the utility will incur risks and bur- 
dens in providing the defense facilities 
that may well be of far greater conse- 
quence than the benefit that might be 
derived from the tax deferment. A 
memorandum released on January 8, 
1951, by the Edison Electric Institute 
Amortization of Emergency Facilities 
Committee, of which H. H. Scaff was 
chairman, lists some of the hazards 
and burdens that an electric utility 
would face in providing the emergency 
facilities. These are as follows: 


The economic usefulness after the 
emergency period is ended of gen- 
erating capacity installed because of 
the defense effort will be determined 
by the load growth of the utility after 
the emergency. With no or much 
reduced rate of load growth, the 
generating capacity installed for de- 
fense purposes may be useless. Even 
with load growth, a substantial part 
of the capacity’s usefulness to the 
utility will be lost. This loss results 
from the unproductiveness of the 
capacity during the period from the 
termination of the defense work to 
the absorption of the capacity by 
civilian load growth. 

Immediate urgency for supply of 
rapidly expanding defense require- 
ments will sometimes force adoption 
of short-term construction expedients 
at variance with a sound long-term 
expansion program, Examples of this 
are construction of steam plants in- 
stead of more slowly constructed hy- 
dro plants, duplication of earlier de- 
signs to save the time required for 
new designs, quickly installed small 
hydro plants instead of larger plants 
with longer construction periods, sub- 
stitution of new generation for long- 
term purchase from other systems. 
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Any such short-term expedients may 
involve substantial continuing eco. 
nomic loss throughout the entire sery- 
ice life of the facilities installed. 
Generating capacity is most useful 
during the early part of its service life, 
It is then used to the greatest possible 
extent because it is most efficient and 
least obsolete. For this reason, the 
economic usefulness of capacity in- 
stalled to serve defense industries 
will be more than proportionately ex- 
hausted during the emergency period. 
The economic usefulness remaining 
at the end of the emergency will be 
less than that indicated by its re 
maining life measured in years. 


N building new generation facilities 

to handle defense loads, electric 
utilities may frequently use duplicates 
of recently constructed units in order 
to save time or critical materials and 
thus sacrifice somewhat on engineer- 
ing efficiency. This means that at 
the end of the amortization period 
such generation facilities have a higher 
degree of obsolescence than would 
normally be the case. 

Similarly, in the construction of 
transmission facilities to take on new 
or additional defense loads, the sup- 
porting structure may be of wood or 
plain steel rather than galvanized steel 
in order to save critical materials, or 
other substitute materials may be 
used and this in turn diminishes use- 
ful life. Also the use of substandard 
materials results in increased mainte- 
nance after the initial years of opera- 
tion and may thereby burden a com- 
pany with undue maintenance ex- 
pense or replacement in a peacetime 
period when economy of operation is 
paramount. 

Defense loads have uncertain dura- 
tion. Capital expenditures to serve 
such loads tend to resemble invest- 
ments to serve temporary short-term 
or seasonal loads. Fairness to other 
customers and to investors requires 
that the costs of such service should 
not be shifted to regular customers, 
nor to equity investors. Otherwise, 4 
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barrier to additional investment and 
added capital cost may be created. 
Accelerated amortization will assure 
the investor, through tax offsets, 
that he will not be unfairly burdened, 
especially where defense loads are 
served at regular rates based on nor- 
mal depreciation charges. 

Excessive construction costs of 
plant built under emergency condi- 
tions impose a continuing burden on 
a utility. These excessive costs result 
not only from the inflation which 
normally accompanies a war economy 
but also from shortages of materials 
and the necessity for unusual speed 


mands, and to incorporate special 
plant protection facilities in new and 
existing plants. 


ageing developments by equip- 
ment manufacturers are only be. 


ginning to represent important ad. 
vances in the art of generation and 
distribution. Premature installation of 
capacity now fur defense purposes 
rather than for normal load growth 
after the emergency, sacrifices the 
advantages of many of these ad- 
vances because they will not be gen- 
erally available during the emergency 


period. 


slump would 


in construction to meet urgent de- A postemergency 


LIST OF BROKERS’ UTILITY ANALYSES* 


Company Analyses Firm Pages Month 


American & Foreign Power Loeb, Rhoades 
American Gas & Electric Argus Research 
Panoricen. TH, & TE. . ci sees ccc tews Hayden, Stone 
COUN POM Mie Yeeecct ccs cevcdeptcene Inst. Utility Service 
a ee ee Argus Research 
Cleveland Elec, Illum. Inst. Utility Service 
Commonwealth Edison Argus Research 
OS EE Per ere Argus Research 
Electric Bond & Share Loeb, Rhoades 
Florida Power & Light Inst. Utility Service 
ODL SF area Inst. Utility Service 
Ree at oo Pre ee Paine, Webber 
Long Island Lighting Inst. Utility Service 
Montana Power Paine, Webber 
i ek eS ae gt EE ee ae a 
i Me Se MM ob odin a 0.5 cuced ERM Josephthal & Co. ............. 
Niagara Mohawk Power PEE MEUM ccdccseccesss 
Northern States Power Paine, Webber 
Philadelphia Electric Argus Research 
Public Service of Colo. .............4+ Paine, Webber 
Pub Ser. E. & G. $1.40 Pfd. .......... Josephthal & Co. .............. 
wume Service HB. & Gy... occ ccccaccnce Paine, Webber 
Public Service of Ind. ................ Paine, Webber 
Southwestern Pub. Ser. ............... SE MEE CS Be dick were dbo Use 
Standard Gas & Elec. ....-........00e% W. E. Hutton 
Texas Utilities Paine, Webber 
OS Bo ei eS pie White, Weld 
i CM LiL, ov sestoaneseees Loeb, Rhoades 
Wisconsin Elec. Power Argus Research 
Bulletins and Tables 
Current Development in Utilities Eastman, Dillon 
Monthly Review of Utility Development. Josephthal & Co. ............ 
Comparative Data Electric Utilities 

(in Regional Groupings) Loeb, Rhoades 
Utility Stock Analyzer Geyer & Co. 
Utility Company Common Stocks White, Weld 


NAONEANWHWANNNENN WHE BANNNNKANS 


*Similar lists have appeared in the Forrnicutty for April 26th and January 4th; and 
during 1950 in the October 12th, June 22nd, March 30th, and January 5th issues. 
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leave the utility industry overbuilt 
and carrying heavy capital and other 
fixed charges. In this connection it 
should be noted that utilities in cer- 
tain parts of the country have ex- 
panded their plant account twice and 
even three times since the end of the 
last war and their rate of expansion 
is still at an extraordinary rate pri- 
marily because of defense and allied 
activities. While there was no ma- 
terial slump at the end of World 
War II, it may be different after 
this emergency. 

The location of a new power plant 
to supply a defense load should be 
carefully analyzed with respect to 
the location of the same power plant 
to supply the system’s normal civilian 
load centers. The necessities of emer- 
gency construction, the location of 
defense industries, and the vulnera- 
bility to enemy attack may all re- 
quire the location of a generating 
facility at a point which is not well 
situated in relation to normal peace- 
time load growth. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the usefulness, efficiency, 
or economy, and the potentialities of 
the plant as a part of the basic gen- 
erating capacity of a utility in peace- 
time are diminished. The utility may 
be burdened with extra costs for 
plant protection or with operating 
costs or transmission and distribu- 
tion losses which would not otherwise 
be necessary. 


It would certainly seem from the 
above list of hazards to which electric 
utilities would be exposed, that a 
tax deferment to encourage electric 
utilities to expand their facilities for 
defense purposes should not be con- 
sidered as an unreasonable offset to 
the risks which the utility takes 
through these hazards. 


ad 


Moderate July Recovery in 
Bond Market 


S indicated in the chart on this page, 
high-grade bond prices recovered 
moderately in the first half of July, 
with a corresponding decline in yields. 
However, there continued to be a spread 
between quoted markets and the yields 
on new security offerings. The follow- 
ing are comparisons between Moody’s 
bond yield indexes on June 28th, and 
actual offerings made on that date: 
Old New 
Bonds Bonds 
Aaa Bonds .. — 3.25% 
A Bonds .... 3.32 3.63 
Baa Bonds .. 3.53 4.25* 


*1971 maturity. 


On July 11th and 12th two “A” 
bond issues were offered to yield 3.48 
per cent and 3.54 per cent, respectively, 
compared with the rate on old bonds of 
3.29 per cent, indicating a spread of 
about .22 per cent. This seemed to 








CURRENT YIELD YARDSTICKS 


U. S. Long-term Bonds—Taxable 
Utility _——— 


—Baa 
Utility Preferred Stocks— 
High-grade 
Medium-grade 
Utility Common Stocks .................. 


Latest available Moody indexes are used for utility bonds and preferred stocks; 
Standard & Poor’s indexes for government bonds and utility common st 


ones 6.06 


1951 Range 
Recent High Low 
r og z a 


3 rf 3 50 
3.32 2.82 
3.54 3.21 


410 3.77 
448 4.19 
6.11 5.79 


1950 Range 
High Low 
242% 2.15% 
2.69 2.55 
2.74 2,63 
287 2.75 
3.21 3.14 


382 3.70 
425 4.13 
643 5.31 
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indicate that, with the revival of prices 
in the listed market, the spread between 
old and new issues was tending to 
shrink. It should be further reduced if 
new Offerings are not pressed on the 
market too vigorously. One of the 


difficulties in late June was that in the 
period June 20-28, 1951, eight issue; 
were offered, with three (totaling $45. 
000,000) “bunched” on the 28th. The 
market then had a rest until July 11-12, 
1951, when two small issues appeared, 
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FINANCIAL DATA ON DIVIDEND-PAYING ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


7/11/51 Indicated 
Price Dividend 
About Rate 


Revenues $50,000,000 or over 
American Gas & Elec. .... 56 
Boston Edison 44 
Central & South West .... 14 
Cincinnati G. & E. ....... 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. .... 
Commonwealth Edison ... 
Consol. Edison of N. Y. .. 
Consol. Gas of Balt, ...... 
Consumers Power 

Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

General Pub. Util. 

Middle South Util. ....... 
New England Elec. System 
N. Y. State E. & G. .... 
Niagara Mohawk Power.. 
North American 

Northern Ind. P. S. ...... 
Northern States Power ... 
Ohio Edison 

OLS SD ae 
Penn Power & Light 
Philadelphia Electric 

Pub. Serv. E. & G. 

So. Calif. Edison 
Southern Company 

Texas Utilities 

Virginia Elec. & Power ... 
West Penn Elec, ......... 
Wisconsin Elec. Power.... 
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Averages 


Revenues $25-$50,000,000 
Carolina P. & L 

Cee Ws Wo Mb avcceess 
Connecticut L. & P. ..... 
Columbus & S. Ohio Elec. 
Dayton P. & L. 

= yy } eee 
RS: 
Beebe By  Ba.cccvceace 
Indianapolis P. & L. ...... 
Illinois Power 

Kansas City P. & L. 
Kansas Pr. & Lt. ........ 
Long Island Lighting .... 
Louisville G. & E. 
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7{n /51 Indicated ——Share Earnings* 
vice Dividend A . Cur. 
About Rate teld Period 


Montana Power 23 
New England G. & E. ..... 14 
New Orleans Pub. Serv. .. 40 
Oklahoma G. & E. ........ 2 
Potomac Elec. Power 

Pub. Serv. of Colo. ....... 

Pub. Serv. of Ind. ........ 

Puget Sound P.& L....... 
Rochester G. & E. 

San Diego G. & E. ........ 
Toledo Edison 

West Penn Power 
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Averages 


Revenues $10-$25,000,000 
Atlantic City Elec. ....... 21 
California Elec. Pr. ...... 
Calif. Oregon Power 
Central Ariz. L. & P. ..... 
Central Hudson G. & E. ... 
Central Ill. E. & G. ....... 
Central Ill. Light 

Central Maine Power 
Connecticut Power 
Delaware P. & L. .....00. 
Florida Power Corp. ...... 18 
Hartford Elec. Light 
Idaho Power 

Interstate Power 

Iowa Electric L. & P. ..... 
Iowa Pub. Service 

Iowa Illinois G. & E. ...... 
Iowa Power & Light 
Kansas Gas & Elec. ...... 
Kentucky Utilities 
Minnesota P. & L. ........ 
Mountain States Power ... 
Otter Tail Power 

Pacific P. & L. 

Portland Gen. Elec. ...... 
Public Service of N. H.... 
Scranton Elec. 

So. Carolina E, & G. 
Southern Indiana G. & E. . 
Southwestern Pub. Ser. ... 
Tampa Electric 

io § eae 
Utah Power & Light 
Western Mass. Cos. 
Wisconsin P, & L. ........ 
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Averages 


Revenues $5-$10,000,000 


O Arkansas Missouri Power . 
Central Louisiana Elec. ... 
Central Vermont P. S. .... 
Community Pub. Ser. ..... 
El Paso Electric 
Empire Dist. Elec. ....... 
Iowa Southern Util. 
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7 { 11/51 Indicated 
Price Dividend Approx. 
A Rate Yield 


Lawrence G. & E. 2.40 6.7 
Lynn G. & E. 

Madison Gas & Elec. 
Northwestern P. S. 

Penn Water & Power .... 
Pub. Ser. of New Mexico 
Rockland L. & P. 

Tucson Gas, E. L. & P. .. 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pr. ...... 
Tide Water Power 
Western Lt. & Tel. 
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Averages 


Revenues under $5,000,000 


Arizona Edison 

Bangor Hydro Elec. 
Beverly G. & By..00..0000- 
Black Hills P.& L. ....... 
Citizens Utilities 
Colorado Central Power. . 
Concord Electric 

Derby G, & E. 

Eastern Kansas Utils. 
Fitchburg G. & E. 
Frontier Power 

Green Mountain Power .. 
Haverhill Elec. 

Lake Superior Dist. Pr. . 
Lowell Elec. Lt. 

Maine Public Service .... 
Michigan Gas & Elec. 
Missouri Edison 
Missouri Public Ser. 
Missouri Utilities 
Newport Electric 

Sierra Pacific Power .... 
Southern Colo. Pr. 
Southwestern El. Ser. 
Upper Peninsula Power.. 
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Averages 
Averages, five groups 


Canadian Companies*® 

C Brazilian Trac, L. & P. .. 
C Gatineau Power 

C Quebec Power 

C Shawinigan Power 

C Winnipeg Electric 
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$4.69d 
1.46d 
1.33 
1 
2. 
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9 
98d 39 
44d D4 
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d—December, 1950. f—February, 1951. m—March, 1951. a—April, 1951. my—May, 1951. 
je—June, 1951. B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of- 
town Exchange. S—New York Stock Exchange. E—Estimated. NC—No comparable 
figures available. *All 12 months’ earnings comparisons have been adjusted to reflect in 
both periods the present number of shares outstanding. If additional common shares have 
been recently offered, earnings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. **While these 
stocks are listed on the Curb, Canadian prices are used. (Curb prices are affected by ex- 
change rates, etc.) Does not fully reflect $7,000,000 gas rate increase effective February 
18, 1951. Earnings on average shares outstanding, $2.38; price-earnings ratio on this basis 
13.9 and dividend pay-out 84 per cent. #Earnings on average shares outstanding $5.04, 
price-earnings ratio on this basis 11.1 and dividend pay-out 60 per cent. 
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What Others Think 


Industry Group Reports on 
Atomic Energy 


HE Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on 
Co-operation between the Electric 
Power Industry and the Atomic Energy 
Commission has turned in its report con- 
taining recommendations for “continued 
studies of areas of mutual interest to the 
industry and the commission.” This 
“area” is primarily concerned with the 
possibility of using the heat, generated 
in nuclear energy reactors, to produce 
steam for use in conventional central sta- 
tion power generation. Philip E. Sporn, 
president of American Gas & Electric 
Company, is chairman of this advisory 
committee. Members are Edward W. 
Morehouse, vice president of General 
Public Utilities Corporation, and Walton 
Seymour, who was formerly with the 
Interior Department’s program division 
and is currently with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Mr. Seymour 
was included as a representative of the 
government’s power agencies since, in 
the words of the report, “the phrase 
‘electric power industry’ means the elec- 
tric utilities, both publicly and privately 
owned, which produce or distribute elec- 
tricity for public use.” 
On the industry’s interest in the suc- 
cess of the AEC’s nuclear reactor pro- 
gram, the report states: 


Whether and when atomic power 
becomes commercially feasible depends 
upon the commission’s nuclear reactor 
program, a program which—except 
for the piles producing plutonium for 
bombs—is still in the research and 
pilot plant stage. While none of the 
reactors which are part of the present 
AEC program have been designed pri- 
marily with an eye to industrial power 
production, they will, as the commis- 
sion has indicated, give “impetus to the 
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ultimate use of nuclear energy,” for 
such purpose. 


UDGING from the report, the commit- 
tee was impressed with its observa- 
tions of the operation of special reactors 
at AEC installations. Promise of new 
light on some key problems “relevant to 
the eventual development of a practical 
power reactor” was seen. 
The committee had the following to 
say with respect to the possibility of nu- 
clear breeding: 


. . . If, as one member of the com- 
mission remarked the other day, “the 
intriguing possibility of nuclear breed- 
ing can be made a reality . . . it may 
very well give us a reduction of cost 
of atomic power to where it can com- 
pete with our other sources.” While 
the prospect of breeding has the most 
dramatic appeal, there are other possi- 
bilities with more limited implications. 


The committee said it was clear that 
no valid judgment can yet be made as to 
whether, and on what scale, nuclear re- 
actors will ultimately contribute to our 
energy resources. The prospects are “ro- 
bust” enough, in the committee’s view, 
to warrant strong and sustained interest 
on the part of the electric power indus- 
try. The committee added: 


. . . This is not because conventional 
methods of producing power are un- 
satisfactory. On the contrary, Commis- 
sioner Pike accurately described the 
situation when he said recently that, 
“Because of our natural endowment of 
large amounts of cheap coal, oil, and 
natural gas, and our continuous devel- 
opments and techniques of large-scale 
power production units, we have set a 
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very difficult mark for any new source 
of power to meet.” But the same con- 
ditions which ‘helped bring the art of 
conventional power production to its 
present stage also foster an interest in 
a new source of heat energy potentially 
capable of providing a further advance 
in the art. 

Electric generation in the United 
States has been predominantly de- 
pendent upon steam, that is upon fuel, 
and it will certainly continue to be 
heavily dependent upon heat energy. 
Hydro power, though substantial, can 
provide only a part of our rapidly 
growing requirements because the re- 
maining undeveloped water-power 
sites are limited. The industry today 
requires, in the operation of its steam 
plants, fuel equivalent to about 100,- 
000,000 tons of coal annually—rough- 
ly one-sixth of the country’s coal con- 
sumption. Demands for power have 
been expanding and will continue to 
expand dynamically. Capacity has 
doubled on the average every decade 
for the past forty years, and it is rea- 
sonable to believe that this will happen 
again in the next ten years, and that 
a substantial rate of growth will con- 
tinue thereafter. A variety of factors, 
not least of which is the close attention 
to improvements in technology, have 
enabled the electric industry to keep 
costs of service to the consumer on a 
more or less steadily declining curve, 
even during the past decade when other 
costs were rising sharply. 


TT. committee advised that no one 
should expect that commercially 
feasible applications of such advanced 
techniques would mean radical reductions 
in power costs, saying: 
... There is little if any prospect that 
the over-all cost reduction could be 
revolutionary, but the results could be 
significant, especially for a number of 
industrial operations which any appre- 
ciable lowering of power costs would 
stimulate. Examples are reduction of 
magnesium and aluminum, refining of 
copper, production of cement, chlorine, 
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and caustic soda, and like operations 
where electric power represents a rela- 
tively substantial part of the cost of 
the finished product. 

. . . Significant economic consequences 
might also be anticipated through the 
development of new uses of electricity 
in industries where the application of 
power to industrial processes may now 
be retarded by cost factors. 

Quite apart from the possibility of 
cost reduction through nuclear re- 
actors, such a new source of heat en- 
ergy might afford advantages in com- 
pactness relative to conventional fuels 
and in the extensive supplies that 
would become available if breeding is 
perfected. 


The fact that the apparent commercial 
potentialities of nuclear reactor heat can- 
not be realized for some years should 
not, in the industry group’s view, weaken 
the interest of the electric industry—an 
industry which “is accustomed to look and 
plan many years ahead.” 


A’ the commission’s reactor program 
proceeds, a broader and more im- 


portant phase than the purely technical 
considerations of the present will develop, 
according to the report. Realistic ap- 
praisals of the potentialities of reactor 
projects as parts of electric power sys- 
tems will be necessary. The report ex- 
plains: 


. . . As the commission’s reactor pro- 
gram proceeds, it will become increas- 
ingly necessary to make realistic ap- 
praisals of the potentialities of reactor 
projects as parts of electric power sys- 
tems. The more closely the commis- 
sion approaches its goal of a successful 
power reactor, the more compelling 
will be the need for these over-all en- 
gineering-economic judgments. 
These analyses will require not only 
the talents of the physicists, chemists, 
chemical and mechanical engineers 
who are engaged in the commission’s 
reactor program, they will also require 
talents which now reside in the system 
planning engineer, power supply engi- 
neer, transmission engineer, and in the 
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utility management experts, who have 
responsibility for utility economics in 
the electric power industry. 


On the economic phase the report con- 
tains the following: 


The application of the body of 
knowledge and experience called util- 
ity economics is a major function of the 
industry’s management and engineer- 
ing personnel in the decisions which 
have to be made constantly in main- 
taining and expanding power net- 
works, The issues which are dealt with 
in this field involve the balancing of all 
the many factors entering into final cost 
in an operation in which a great many 
variables can be introduced, to give an 
over-all most economical result. Not 
only are choice and determination of 
emphasis made between capital or 
fixed, and operating, or variable, costs, 
but the effects of different rates of de- 
preciation of the various schemes are 
evaluated, And there is always present 
the question of how far to go in extra 
expenditure on projects being created 
today to avoid heavy losses or heavy 
expenditures on expansion of those 
projects ten or fifteen years from to- 
day; these questions alone are most 
difficult, but their consideration in- 
variably raises a host of subsidiary 
questions of great difficulty and com- 
plexity. ... 


ye Sporn committee anticipates 
problems of greater complexity at 
the time when a nuclear reactor is de- 
signed primarily for the production of 
heat energy for a power plant. Of this 
period, the report predicts that 


. .. The commission then will require 
more and more refined analyses of such 
important items as: capital costs of re- 
actors and their complementary parts 
to give total investment costs in a com- 
plete system of electric power genera- 
tion; dependability of reactors—that 
is, the proportion of the time that the 


reactors would be reliably available for 
power supply at full capability ; costs of 
reactor maintenance; costs in starting 
and stopping units; costs of feed ma- 
terial and handling of feed material, 
including prospects as to cost and avail- 
ability of such fuel at least covering the 
period of the economic life of the ini- 
tial investment; the problems of in- 
tegration of nuclear power into exist- 
ing power network; and finally the 
over-all costs, both capital and operat- 
ing, of the power obtained from such 
nuclear reactors and the relative ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of such 
power as compared with that from 
other competing sources for which, if 
economical, it would be substituted. 


This particular area of mutual interest 
—the domain of utility economics—im- 
pressed the committee as the most im- 
portant in which to establish contacts be- 
tween the commission and the industry. 
The Sporn group foresees that this phase 
may also be the most difficult because of 
the time required to create effective work- 
ing relations (between groups within 
AEC and the industry) and to build up 
the prerequisite joint body of knowledge 
and experience. 


HE group recommended the estab- 
lishment of a permanent industry- 
AEC advisory committee which would 
be “broadly representative of the electric 
power industry.” The present group ex- 
pressed the conviction that ten to fifteen 
members would accomplish such repre- 
sentation, while “keeping the size within 
manageable limits.” The committee sug- 
gested that these men should be drawn 
from the top executive ranks of the elec- 
tric systems. At least a substantial por- 
tion of them, the group advised, should 
have some engineering background, and 
membership terms should be staggered to 
provide continuity of experience. Gordon 
Dean, chairman of the AEC, welcomed 

additional discussion of this subject. 
—D.T.B. 
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WRPC Member Gives Views on Water Policy Report 


HE June issue of the Journal of the 
American Water Works Associa- 
tion carried, as its leading feature, an ar- 
ticle by Samuel B. Morris, general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water & Power, and former member 
of the (now defunct) Water Resources 
Policy Commission. Morris was ex- 
pected, on the basis of statements made 
prior to his appointment to WRPC, to be 
a dissenter from the pro-Interior Depart- 
ment views of some of his colleagues. Spe- 
cifically, Morris had expressed strong be- 
lief in local control of water resources 
and power and his opposition to control 
from the seat of the Federal government 
in Washington, D. C. His current views, 
favoring river basin development, seem 
to have been reached as a compromise 
between local and Federal control. He 
voiced great concern over the husband- 
ing of our water and allied resources in 
order to strengthen our national defense, 
and a. 8: possible offensive military 
action. He commented: 
. .. The only proper way to appraise 
the availability and the most economic 
development of the nation’s water re- 
sources is to consider an entire river 
and drainage area, and all needs for 
water and related land uses in that 
area... . 

Constructing works on a river, di- 
verting water to cities and to indus- 
tries, or turning it on to lands—with 
the subsequent return of much of this 
water to the river—affects not only the 
river itself but the economy, health, 
and welfare of the entire population 
within the drainage area and adjacent 
to the river. The river thus has a vital 
effect upon the people and the economy 
within the basin in much the same man- 
ner that the blood supply and vascular 
system affect the activities of the hu- 
man body and maintain life itself. 

The impact of the problems result- 
ing from the interdependence of water 
and related land uses on the river sys- 
tems and drainage basins of the United 
States is now recognized as being of 
deep concern to the nation... . 


nN a step toward solving the problem 
of what our national water resource 
policy should be, he cited the work of the 
WRPC. In reviewing the national situa- 
tion he expressed the following regret : 


Unfortunately, there is no national 
agency which collects and publishes all 
data on use and consumption of water, 
in the manner that the Federal Power 
Commission, for example, accounts for 
the total capacity and sales of power 
for various uses. It is something of a 
paradox that electricity, that rather 
mysterious form of energy which can- 
not be seen, can be measured more ac- 
curately and be more fully accounted 
for than the very tangible substance, 
water. 


Then he went on to discuss important 
factors which might be overlooked if 
broad generalizations or oversimplified 
data are relied upon, the details of which 
do not lend themselves to presentation 
here. At a later point, however, Morris 
declared : 


The efficiency of the private enter- 
prise system has enabled our nation to 
lead the world in production. It is the 
province of government, however, to 
provide the plans and means for mak- 
ing certain that water and land will be 
continuously available. . . . During a 
national emergency this responsibility 
is greatly increased. 


He then proceeded to review the his- 
torical evolution of U. S. water resource 
development from the single-purpose 
project to the dual- and multipurpose 
projects characteristic of the thirties, and 
its eventual culmination in over-all river 
basin development concept. During this 
process he gradually built up his ration- 
alization for preferring this type of “com- 
prehensive” development. 


H° finally explained that the WRPC, 
at the request of President Truman, 
tackled the job of studying the products 
of “these conflicting and piecemeal pro- 
visions for water development” and how 
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WRPC began its investigations and the 

lel formulation of its recommenda- 
tions early in 1950. It will be remembered 
that 


... President Truman named seven 
men to serve on this commission. 
Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer 
of Philadelphia was appointed chair- 
man. Others appointed to the commis- 
sion were Paul S. Burgess, dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Ari- 
zona, a biochemist; Lewis Webster 
Jones, president, University of Arkan- 
sas, an economist; Leland Olds, for- 
mer member of the Federal Power 
Commission ; Roland R. Renne, presi- 
dent of Montana State College, a land 
economist; Gilbert F. White, presi- 
dent of Haverford College, a geogra- 
pher; and Samuel B. Morris, general 
manager, Los Angeles Department of 
Water & Power, an engineer. 


Notably, Morris neglected to state, 
when mentioning the “eight WRPC field 
conferences held in widely separated 
areas,” just what part, the testimony 
gathered at that time, played in the com- 
mission’s crystallization of a proposed 
national water policy. This is perhaps 
more surprising, since it was noted (in 
press reports at the time of the confer- 
ences) that testimony from the majority 
of citizens throughout the country large- 


ly supported Morris’ earlier views with 
regard to the desire for local (as opposed 
to Federal) control of water resource 
development. Nevertheless—in the words 
of Morris: 


The Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission early came to the conclusion 
that the river basin should be the 
fundamental unit for comprehensive 
planning of water and related lands 
uses. It recommended that a uniform 
policy be applied to all water and land 
use development regardless of which 
Federal agency might have jurisdic- 
tion. ... 


NOTHER notable omission was any 
reference to the so-called “utility 
type” contracts which are permitted un- 
der § 9(e) of the Reclamation Law. The 
WRPC devoted little more than a line in 
its report to this controversial subject. 
As an indication of caution and hesi- 
tancy, Morris stated in his conclusion : 


... There is a sobering finality in the 
construction of river basin develop- 
ment, and it behooves us to be sure we 
are right before we go ahead. 


The tone of this sage advice closely ap- 
proaches the note he struck in his address 
to the American Public Power Associa- 
tion during their 1949 convention, short- 
ly before his appointment to the WRPC. 





Business in the Making 
sid Fern gts for the future” is the 


junior achievement program 
started thirty-two years ago to provide 
the average high school boy or girl with 
an understanding of the American busi- 
ness system. Though he claims the pro- 
gram is “as hard to explain as marriage,” 
A. Bryan Marvin succeeds in telling the 
reader all about it in his article, “Junior 
Achievement : Important Key to an Im- 
portant Age Group,” published in the 
May 24th issue of Gas Age. The author 
is a member of the editorial and public 
information department of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc. JA, 
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he explains, exposes students in their late 
teens to some painless business ri- 
ence in an artificial backwater of the U. S. 
business stream. Back in 1926, the move- 
ment was confined to New England and 
stressed handicraft. JA in its present 
form emphasizes business methods rather 
than handicraft, and today there are JA 
groups in 33 operating areas from New 
England to California. 

The program is meant to supplement 
the work of the schools and give students 
at least a nodding acquaintance with busi- 
ness management, production, sales, and 
finance. Marvin writes: 
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The experience is gained in work- 
ing with other boys and girls in small 
companies under adult guidance. The 
small companies are patterned after 
full-size ones and each miniature firm 
is under the protection and guidance 
of the Junior Achievement —- 
The small companies have officers, 
stock issues, and they are founded with 
the basic purpose of making a profit 
by selling a product or service... . 


While it does not aspire to turn out 
expert businessmen, Marvin states its 
sponsors have found that high school 
graduates trained in the JA system do 
better in business than their non-JA 
classmates. This year’s program is backed 
by 1,505 business organizations, with a 
number of public utilities included on the 
sponsor list. Each organization sponsors 
one or more of the miniature firms. One 
adult worker with the group states: 


... at least [when they have finished 
a term of training] they know what 
some of the words mean. They know 
that a dollar’s worth of materials going 
into a product that sells for $10 does 
not mean a $9 profit. They learn about 
waste, production costs, sales expense, 
overhead, and the difficulties of meet- 
ing payrolls and creditors. When the 
Junior Achiever meets these problems 
again in the business world or sees 
someone else struggling with them, he 
may not know the solution, but he is 
more apt to appreciate the difficulty. 
He realizes that something besides 
profit lies behind the smooth facade of 
the successful American business or- 
ganization. 


Pye to Marvin, the abc’s of JA 
involve, first, the services of a full- 
time JA employee. He organizes junior- 
sized companies of twelve students for 
the duration of a school year. A team of 
three volunteer adult advisers is assigned 
to each small firm. These men are spe- 
cialists in certain phases of business : pro- 
duction, sales and promotion, and busi- 
ness management. A JA company rises 


or falls on the basis of its advisers, the 
writer points out, for the youngsters are 
dependent upon them alone for guidance. 
All students serve on the board of di- 
rectors (where adult advisers have no 
vote) and also as security salesmen, pro- 
duction line workers, salesmen, bill col- 
lectors, and stockholders. He adds: 


Each student must hold at least one 
of the nominally priced shares of stock 
in his company but no individual is 
permitted to hold more than five 
shares, The money required to finance 
the company is raised through a stock 
sale and the limit of five shares to one 
individual holds outside the company. 
This rule gets the students out of their 
immediate family circle and at least 
halfway down their home blocks. . . . 


Once the stock has been sold and raw 
materials selected, production gets under 
way. What do JA firms produce? That 
is limited, the author explains, only by 
the technical skill of the adult production 
adviser. “A machinist could hardly be 
expected to find his way through the in- 
tricacies of a perfume manufactory.” 


O* the whole, JA projects are finan- 
cially successful, though it is ad- 
mitted they sometimes fall flat on their 
faces. Minus wages and other overhead, 
a firm counts itself lucky to make a profit 
of $200. Marvin adds that the members 
are embarrassed if their business venture 
proves a fabulous success, which has been 
known to happen. Some companies go on 
to permanent status as business organiza- 
tions—but the students are not entirely 
approving. They feel “it destroys the re- 
laxed atmosphere that JA attempts to 
create.” 

Marvin concludes with reference to the 
results of recent opinion surveys. They 
indicate that youngsters believe least in 
the local utility company and private own- 
ership. But along with social scientists, 
the author believes it is easier to change 
the opinion of a younger person than one 
who is older. He points to JA as proof 
of the statement. 
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The March of 
Events 
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In General 


Natural Gas Ban Would 
Hit Small Business 


MALL business, charged with handling 
the subcontracts of larger defense 
goods producers, will be hard hit by the 
proposed government ban on the use of 
natural gas for new customer installa- 
tions, Donald A. Campbell, leading fuel 
engineering authority, recently declared. 
“The impending order of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense de- 
feats its own purpose; namely, to pro- 
vide steel for defense by cutting into 
natural gas pipeline requirements,” 
Campbell said. “Only by implementing 
the gas industry can PAD hope to acti- 
vate the thousands of small producers 
who help the mass producers turn out 
the goods.” 

Whether deliberate or not, Campbell 
said, the order discriminates against 
small business. As an example, he cited 
new establishments which already have 
been successful in bidding for subcon- 
tracts in the automotive, textile, glass, 
machine, and many other industries, and 
are ordering necessary equipment so 
that they can make good their con- 
tractural commitments. Campbell point- 
ed out that much of the needed equip- 
ment is gas-fired. He added: 


... The wording of the proposed PAD 
order would require difficult engineer- 
ing of such equipment to make it 
operative with stand-by or substitute 
fuels. What substitute does the gov- 
ernment propose? Oil? The shut- 
down of the Abadan refineries in Iran 
already is being felt throughout the 
world, and the tremendous demands 
of the defense effort are taxing our 
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supplies of oil, coal, and electrical 
power. 


The fuel engineering expert declared 
that PAD can best serve the public in- 
terest by dropping its proposed ban and 
“fighting for more steel for more pipe- 
lines.” ast year, he said, less than 5 per 
cent of the steel industry’s entire output 
went into pipe, and more than half of 
this amount was for oil transportation. 

Campbell is vice president of the 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Corporation 
of Rockford, Illinois, and chairman of 
the industrial gas equipment division of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Currently, a Federal order curtailing 
use of natural gas throughout the At- 
lantic coast region is under study by the 
Interior Department, though issuance of 
such an order is “not imminent,” accord- 
ing to Interior spokesmen. The Federal 
Power Commission has indicated that a 
shortage of steel pipe and, to a lesser 
extent, a shortage of natural gas itself 
are factors which might cause the gov- 
ernment to limit the installation of fur- 
ther gas-heating units and possibly apply 
other control measures. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc., however, 
has asked for a freeze on further instal- 
lation of gas furnaces in the Maryland 
and Virginia suburbs of Washington. It 
is expected to file a similar request with 
authorities in the District of Columbia. 

Columbia supplies natural gas at 
wholesale through subsidiaries. In peti- 
tions made to regulatory bodies in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, it asserted that not 
enough gas is being piped from Texas to 
meet the expanding demand, adding that 
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restrictions on materials have prevented 
construction of storage facilities. 


Tidelands Doctrine Extended 
To River 


MOVE to prevent Federal seizure of 
private water rights in and around 
the Santa Margarita river got under way 
last month when some 10,000 farmers 
appealed directly to President Truman. 
In petition form, they demanded cancel- 
lation of the suit filed against them last 
January by the U. S. Attorney General’s 
office in San Diego, California. 

The case, United States of America v. 
Fallbrook Public Utility District et al., is 
a Federal district court suit against land- 
owners in which the government is 
seeking adjudication of its rights to the 
water in and under the Santa Margarita 
river. The Justice Department has 
claimed that such rights were acquired 
when the Santa Margarita river became 
United States Navy property, though, in 
another assertion, the government has 


claimed paramount rights because of its 
sovereignty. The latter principle was 
clarified and pronounced in the so-called 
tidelands cases. 

Fallbrook farmers contended in July 
that the real reason for the suit is an 
attempt by the Attorney General’s office 
to extend the sovereignty doctrine of the 
Federal government by taking private 
property without compensation in the 
name of “national defense.” It is feared 
that if the sovereignty principle is al- 
lowed to prevail, the Federal government 
may be in a position to assume ownership 
and control of all rivers and streams in 
every state of the union. 

Though allegedly promised “relief 
from hardships,” small landowners later 
accused the Attorney General’s office of 
violating its own word. The Justice De- 
partment notified defendants that they 
must answer the Federal government’s 
suit, but will not be required to prove 
their own claims until unspecified issues 
have been settled in test cases. 


California 


Partial Increase Approved 


HE California Public Utilities Com- 
mission recently authorized Asso- 
ciated Telephone Company, Ltd., a Gen- 
eral. Telephone Company subsidiary, to 
increase its telephone rates by $4,750,000 
in gfoss revenues annually. The new 
rates, which went into effect July 21, 
1951, total $795,000 less than the 
amount sought by Associated. They 
will mean a return of 6.1 per cent during 
the next 12-month period under present 
wage and tax rates. Attorney Donald C. 
Power, in presenting the company’s case 
during a 10-day hearing, sought a rate 
of return of 6.5 per cent on the 1951 level 
of business, which would result in a total 
increase of $5,545,000 gross revenues. 
Associated Telephone Company, the 
nation’s largest independent telephone 
company, furnishes telephone service to 
approximately 450,000 telephones in 34 
exchanges in the counties of Los 
Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino, Santa 
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Barbara, Ventura, Tulare, Kern, and 
Fresno. 

Included among participants at the 
public hearings were representatives of 22 
cities, the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Ventura County Farm Bureau, 
the counties of Santa Barbara and Ven- 
tura, various clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and the commission staff. 

The company took the position that, 
because of phenomenal population in- 
creases in its service area, it has been 
obliged to increase its plant at high unit 
costs for labor and material compared to 
prewar prices, which would make it im- 
possible to earn a sufficient rate of return 
at existing rate levels and to raise money 
for corporate purposes through sale of its 
securities. 

An analysis of the evidence by the 
commission states that “the utility is the 
victim of inflation as is the public and 
business generally. Applicant’s prices 
must be kept current if it is to furnish 
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the type of service the public is demand- 
ing.” 

In connection with taxes, the commis- 
sion said the company paid $1.89 per 


average telephone per month during 1950 
to taxing Suthor ties. For 1951, the 
estimates of taxes are substantially above 
the 1950 figure, the decision added. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Bill Killed 


or the third consecutive year the 

Massachusetts legislature rejected 
Governor Dever’s proposal to establish 
a new and stronger state commission on 
the necessaries of life, with broad powers 
to investigate private businesses and 
with a consumers’ counsel to represent 


the public at hearings in opposition to 
public utility rate increases or boosts in 
the price of food or other essential 
commodities. 

A bill to carry out the proposal was 
defeated without debate by the state 
senate, last month, after it had earlier 
been approved by the house. 


Missouri 


Oil Field Development 
Proposed 


ence River Fuet Corpora- 
lV¥4 tion of St. Louis has filed an 
amended application with the Federal 
Power Commission in connection with 
its proposal to develop the Waterloo 
(Illinois) oil field as an underground 
storage reservoir for natural gas. 

The amended application was filed fol- 
lowing tests of the field made pursuant 
to a temporary certificate granted by the 
commission last January 12th. 

As now proposed, the project would 
include: about 16.2 miles of pipeline; an 
estimated 25 wells for the introduction 
and withdrawal of gas; an 1,800-horse- 
power station for compressing the gas 
for injection into the reservoir; a de- 


hydration plant with a capacity of 75,- 
000,000 cubic feet per day; liquid 
separators; pressure regulating and 
metering stations; and other incidental 
facilities. 

Total investment cost of the project is 
estimated at $2,953,125, which would be 
financed out of cash on hand. 

In its original application, filed Jan- 
uary 5th, Mississippi proposed to build 
about 13 miles of pipeline, to drill 25 
wells, and to construct regulating and 
metering equipment. Estimated cost of 
those facilities was $1,900,798. 

In another transaction with the com- 
mission, Mississippi was denied its re- 
quest to make its proposed $3,100,000 
annual rate increase, now under FPC 
suspension, effective for all gas billed 
after June 1, 1951. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Antistrike Deemed 
Success 


C= success of New Jersey’s 
public utilities antistrike act, de- 
spite collective bargaining restrictions, 
as compared to a similar statute in Penn- 
sylvania is claimed in a report recently 
made public by the industrial relations 
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section of Princeton University. Un- 
der the New Jersey antistrike law, wage 
awards have been as good or better than 
those obtained by utility workers in other 
states through collective bargaining, the 
report states. The law provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes in 
public utilities where other settlement 
efforts fail. According to the study, a 
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maximum rate of $1.59 an hour to Pub- 
lic Service Company’s bus drivers and 
other transit workers in the New Jersey 
system compares favorably with the 
wages paid to Pennsylvania transit em- 
ployees. The New Jersey act has also 
been more successful in providing work- 
able and acceptable solutions in labor 
disputes, the report adds. 

Prepared by Robert R. France, re- 
search assistant in the industrial rela- 
tions section, and Richard A. Lester, 
chairman of Princeton University’s de- 
partment of economics, the report points 
out that with the exception of the tele- 
phone industry, all utility strikes in New 


New 
Tax Exemption for Public 
Utilities Asked 


A™= to exempt public utilities from 
any retroactive provisions in the 
pending Federal tax has been voiced by 
Benjamin F. Feinberg, chairman of the 
New York Public Service Commission. 
Feinberg raised the issue on grounds 
that any retroactive tax would make it 
“extremely difficult” for the commission 
to fix fair rates for public utilities. 

In a letter to Chairman George (Dem- 
ocrat, Georgia) of the Senate Finance 
Committee and Chairman Doughton 
(Democrat, North Carolina) of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
New York commission official urged 


Jersey have ended within forty-eight 
hours following state intervention. This 
has occurred in spite of unsettled condi- 
tions in a number of key utilities. In 
Pennsylvania no strikes have taken place 
in utilities covered by that state’s arbi- 
tration act. 

It is further contended that effects of 
compulsion on collective bargaining in 
New Jersey have not been too severe. 
Sixty per cent of the bargaining rela- 
tions affected by the law have never had 
to use it, and another 20 per cent have 
had only one contract settled by arbitra- 
tion during the four years the law has 
been in operation. 


Se 
York 


Congress to exempt utilities from retro- 
active provisions of the corporate income 
tax. He stated that if his commission 
tried to fix rates in pending cases on the 
theory that a new Federal tax might be 
retroactively applied during 1951, it 
could be unfair to consumers. 

On the other hand, Feinberg contend- 
ed, if the commission gave no considera- 
tion to the prospect of increased tax 
rates, the utility companies might be 
forced to pay taxes without the possi- 
bility of reimbursement through rates. 
“This commission,” he wrote, “strongly 
urges that any final tax bill should not 
apply to regulated public utilities retro- 
actively or to any period prior to the 
state of enactment.” 


» 


Pennsylvania 


Merger of Three Companies 
Approved 


HE Pennsylvania Public Utility 


Commission early this month 
authorized the Scranton-Spring Brook 
Water Service Company to consolidate 
its gas operations with two subsidiaries. 

Carbondale Gas and Wyoming County 
Gas companies are the two utilities to 
be consolidated with Scranton-Spring 
Brook under a single corporate struc- 
ture. The parent company will cancel 
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their stock and assume their debts. Rates 
of the three companies are identical, so 
the changeover does not affect them. 

Scranton-Spring Brook furnishes gas 
service to 34,502 consumers in Lacka- 
wanna, Susquehanna, Wayne, and Lu- 
zerne counties, in addition to supplying 
water service to 131,000 consumers 
there. 

Carbondale Gas serves gas to some 2,- 
000 consumers in Carbondale and vi- 
cinity, and Wyoming County Gas serves 
99 users in parts of Wyoming county. 
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Rival Applications for Certificate Determined 
On Basis of Cost of Service 


7s Federal Power Commission en- 
tertained three mutually exclusive 
applications for authority to provide 
natural gas service in the northeastern 
Ohio area and awarded a certificate to 
one of the companies subject to certain 
conditions. It found that the company so 
favored had the lowest cost of service. 

The commission said that an impor- 
tant criterion in evaluating the merits 
of competitive applications, especially 
where the projects are of approximately 
equal compass, is their respective costs 
of service. The project which affords the 
lowest cost of service, including a rea- 
sonable rate of return, is the project 
which may afford the lowest rates to 
the distributing companies and, even- 
tually, to ultimate consumers, according 
to the commission. 

The rates proposed by the company 
would produce a return of about 13.5 per 
cent, on the average, over the first three 
years, The commission considered this 
excessive. It found that a rate consisting 
of a demand charge of $3 per thousand 
cubic feet per month and a commodity 
charge of 19.4 cents per thousand cubic 
feet would result in an average return 
of approximately 6.3 per cent over the 
first three years. Consequently, it con- 
ditioned the certificate to prevent the 
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initiation of rates which would yield 
revenues in excess of those which these 
rates would produce. 

The pipeline company proposed to 
finance the project by the issuance and 
sale of bonds and preferred and com- 
mon stocks. A vice president of the in- 
vestment banking firm which had agreed 
to purchase the bonds and to arrange for 
their sale was also president and a di- 
rector of the pipeline company. The sale 
of the bonds would result in a gross 
placement fee of 2 per cent to the invest- 
ment banking firm. 

The commission observed that this ar- 
rangement appeared to be contrary to 
the spirit, if not the letter, of § 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act. The officer testified 
that he would return to the pipeline com- 
pany any profit which would inure to 
him by reason of his position with the 
bank. Nevertheless, the commission con- 
cluded that the act precluded, under 
these circumstances, the placement of 
any of the securities of the company 
through the banking firm in which any of 
its officers or directors were interested. 
The certificate was conditioned accord- 
ingly. Re Cole (Erie Gas Service Co., 
Inc.) et al. Opinion No. 205, Docket 
pon G-1210, G-1236, G-1264, Feb. 15, 
1951. 


“Rolled-in” Rate Approved for Natural Gas Pipeline Company 


Tro Federal Power Commission, in 
enunciating principles to be fol- 
lowed in fixing a tariff for a natural gas 
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pipeline company, after a new supply be- 
comes available from a newly authorized 
pipeline, said that the company should 
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use so-called “rolled-in” rates whereby 
the cost of the new supply is included 
along with the pipeline company’s other 
costs. In other words, the rates of all 
customers should be based upon the total 
cost of the pipeline company for render- 
ing natural gas service. 

The Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, the company involved in this 
proceeding, proposed a demand-com- 
modity rate. This proposal provided for 
billing customers the demand charge for 
full contract demand for seven consecu- 
tive months, October to April, inclusive, 
and for billing customers for 70 per 
cent of the contract demand for the re- 
maining five months, May to September, 
inclusive, at the same time limiting the 
obligation to deliver to 70 per cent of the 
contract demand. The contract demand 
was the maximum volume of natural gas 
which the company would be obligated 
to deliver on any day. 

The company’s reasoning and justifi- 
cation of the required 30 per cent cut 
back in the five months was based on 
the proposition that the storage program 
of one of its customers required certain 
contracted annual volumes to be deliv- 
ered on an off-peak basis during the 
months when space-heating loads would 
not create peak-load conditions. The 
commission, while recognizing the value 
of storage programs in connection with 
pipeline operation, said that the pro- 
posal would constitute an undue prefer- 
ence for the storage company. 

The commission conceded that the 
proposal to cut back deliveries during 
the summer months was appropriate in 
principle but felt that the pref of 
present and reasonably anticipated an- 
nual load factors of the company’s vari- 


ous customers made the compulsory ap- 
plication of any selected arbitrary per- 
centage cutback so unequal as to be 
inequitable and discriminatory. 

The commission believed that the 
equities as shown on the record required 
the approval of a demand and commod- 
ity form of rate. It determined that the 
rate schedules for general and partial 
services should contain demand and 
commodity elements, except as to cus- 
tomers having contract demands of less 
than 2,000 thousand cubic feet, for 
whom a straight commodity rate should 
be provided. 

It was the commission’s opinion that 
“just and reasonable” rate schedules, as 
comprehended by the Natural Gas Act, 
mean rate schedules that are “just and 
reasonable” to the utility company 
served by a “natural gas company,” to 
the ultimate consumers, and to the 
pipeline company itself. The commission 
concluded that a demand-commodity 
form of rate schedule for firm service 
represented a proper and lawful form of 
rate for the prospective operating con- 
ditions on the Panhandle system. To 
assure the orderly development of serv- 
ice in the territory served by the system 
in fairness to the ultimate consumers, to 
the various utility companies served, 
and to Panhandle itself, the commission 
believed that it should couple the de- 
mand-commodity form of rate with rea- 
sonable peak volumetric limitations on 
each of the companies depending on 
Panhandle for their day-to-day gas re- 
—— Re Panhandle Eastern Pipe 

ine Co. Dockets Nos. G-1116, G-1240, 
G-1317, G-1344, G-1417, G-1152, G- 
1415, G-1379, Opinion No. 214, June 
13, 1951. 
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Supreme Court Refuses to Upset Commission Decision 
On Color Television 


E United States Supreme Court 
affirmed a district court order sus- 
taining the decision of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission establishing 
standards for the transmission of color 


television. The commission order had 
the effect of rejecting all systems pro- 
posed for color television except that of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The first contention of the parties 
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seeking to overthrow the commission 
decision (principally the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and the National 
Broadcasting Company) was that the 
district court had failed to review the 
record as a whole and that consequently 
the entire proceeding should be sent back 
to that court for further consideration. 
The principal basis for this contention 
was what the Supreme Court called “an 
unfortunate remark” in the district 
court opinion. The lower court said: 


Also, in studying the case, we have 
been unable to free our minds of the 
question as to why we should devote 
the time and energy which the im- 
portance of the case merits, realizing 
as we must that the controversy can 
only be finally terminated by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court overruled this 
contention and pointed out that the dis- 
trict court heard oral argument for 
three days, and then conscientiously ex- 
amined the record and deliberated for 
five weeks before handing down its de- 
cision. 

In passing on to the principal question 
as to the validity of the commission’s 
order, the Supreme Court first observed 
that all parties to the controversy were 
in agreement that, given a justifiable 
fact situation, the commission had power 
to promulgate standards for the trans- 
mission of color television even if such 
standards resulted in the rejection of all 
but one of several proposed systems. 

There were two main arguments 
against the commission order. The first 
was that the commission erred as a 
matter of law in concluding that the 
CBS system had reached a state of de- 
velopment which justified its acceptance 
to the exclusion of all other systems. 
The Court rejected this argument. 

It was conceded that inasmuch as the 
CBS system was not compatible, that is, 
capable of being received on existing 
television sets along with black and 
white television, it was not the most de- 
sirable system which could be adopted. 
However, since no other system offered 
compatibility with a color picture equal 


to that of CBS in texture, color fidelity, 
or contrast, the commission determined 
that the time had come to make color 
television available to the public and that 
further delay was too high a price for 
possible “compatibility.” 

The Court did not consider this find- 
ing capricious. Even if the Court dis- 
agreed with the wisdom of the commis- 
sion decision, it should not overrule it 
on this ground alone. Moreover, the 
commission decision was made only after 
evidence had been received on all sides 
that “the CBS system will provide the 
public with color of good quality and 
that television viewers should be given 
an opportunity to receive it if they so 
desire.” 

The second argument was that the 
commission should have reopened the 
proceedings for proof, by rival manu- 
facturers, of new discoveries. The Court 
held that this decision was within the 
commission’s discretion, “which was 
not abused.” 

Justice Frankfurter, in a separate 
opinion, characterized as “dubitante,” 
indicated that the real question was 
whether the determination of the com- 
mission, considering its nature and con- 
sequences, was beyond judicial scrutiny. 
He did not believe that this order which 
originated color television, with its far- 
reaching implication, was beyond judi- 
cial review. Nor did he believe that there 
was any reason for a commission order 
at this time approving a method of 
transmission of color which is “intrin- 
sically undesirable, inevitably limits the 
possibilities of an improved system, or, 
in any event, leads to potential great 
economic waste.” 

Finally, Justice Frankfurter sug- 
gested that the commission’s determina- 
tion that the prospect of early attain- 
ment of compatibility was not likely, 
was subject to review by the Court. 
He said: 

. . « prophecy of technological fea- 
sibility is hardly in the domain of 
expertness. ... 


Radio Corp. of America et al. v. United 
States et al., May 28, 1951. 
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Book Cost Upheld As Rate Base 


Ix affirming an order of the commis- 
sion fixing permanent intrastate tele- 
phone rates, the supreme court of Okla- 
homa held that there was more than one 
theory or formula which might be 
adopted and followed by rate-making 
bodies and that none was exclusive. 

The commission had determined the 
rate base by subtracting from the book 
value of the company’s property in the 
state used in its intrastate business that 
portion of its reserve for depreciation 
allocated to the interstate portion of its 
business. The company contended that 
it was entitled to rates based upon the 
fair value of its property. Fair value, the 
court held, is the end product of the 
process of rate making and not the 
starting point. 


A public utility is entitled to such 
rates as will enable it to earn a return 
upon its invested capital employed in 
public service sufficient to maintain and 
support its credit so that it may raise 
the money necessary to improve and 
expand its services and to assure the 
confidence of prospective investors in 
financial soundness. An order of the 
commission, the court held, fixing the 
net earnings of the utility at a rate 
which provides, after the payment of all 
operating expenses (including debts, 
service taxes, and depreciation), a sum 
sufficient to return to the equity owners 
a fair return upon the net worth of the 
stockholders’ equity cannot be said 
to be confiscatory. Southwestern Bell 
Teleph. Co. v. State et al, 230 P2d 260. 


e 


Operations under Municipal Contract Held 
Common Carriage 


MOTOR carrier that collected refuse 

and waste goods from commercial 
establishments in a_ specified locality 
under rates set by contract with the 
municipality, was held to be a common 
carrier by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities. 

The commission held that such serv- 
ice constituted common carriage since 
there was a holding out to those estab- 
lishments, in the district contracted for, 
to furnish facilities indiscriminately to 
all those who applied for such service up 
to the extent of the facilities which were 
devoted for that purpose, upon payment 
of a reasonable compensation. 

The municipality, the commission 


held, had the complete power to enter 
into a contract of such nature and 
had the power to limit the number 
of persons performing functions of this 
nature and to prescribe the manner in 
which the contracting parties should 
perform these functions, but when the 
municipality prescribed a charge for 
such work it ceased to be a municipal 
function and became a commercial en- 
terprise. Since the regulation of com- 
mon carriage has been delegated to the 
commission by the legislature, the rates 
prescribed by the municipality were held 
to be ineffective. Re Callahan (Charles 
— Co.) DPU 9167, May 15, 


e 


Continued Service at Public Delivery Track Conditioned 
On Shipper’s Guaranty 


At was denied authority to 
abandon service at a public delivery 
yard and was ordered by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities 
to repair a trestle to facilitate such serv- 
ice, on condition that shippers deposit 


certain sums of money to protect the rail- 
road from loss. The department noted 
that the railroad’s investment would be 
irretrievably made after the repair of 
such trestle, while the shippers would be 
free to patronize competing forms of 
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transportation without penalty. Such 
shippers, it was held, should be willing 
to bear the cost, at least to the extent of 
posting earnest money to protect the 
railroad from loss. 

After holding that a public delivery 
track was an integral part of any railroad 
system and noting the fact that the 
statute omitted any specific mention of 
such facilities, the department considered 
the problem of the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The commission recognized the fact 


that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction to authorize aban- 
donment as to interstate commerce of 
an intrastate branch of an interstate 
common carrier under certain conditions. 
According to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it was held, the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not apply to intrastate spur tracks, indus- 
trial sidings, or to facilities such as pub- 
lic delivery yards. Gilet Carbonizing Co. 
et al. v. Boston & Maine Railroad, 
DPU 9363, May 11, 1951. 


e 


Need for Construction of Additional Plant Justifies Making 
New Rates Effective Immediately 


2 Massachusetts commission au- 
A thorized a telephone company to put 
a new rate schedule into effect which 
would yield the company $5,000,000 
more revenue than contemplated in a 
rate order which, only three months be- 
fore, had received court approval. 

In the previous order a return of 6.23 
per cent had been found reasonable. 
Sharp increases in Federal income taxes, 
unemployment compensation taxes, and 
wages prevented the company from earn- 
ing this return under existing rates. 

The commission permitted the com- 
pany to make the rates effective im- 
mediately instead of requiring the statu- 
tory 30-day waiting period. The com- 
pany’s need for additional revenue to 


bring its return up to a reasonable level 
was the underlying reason for the com- 
mission’s action. As soon as it was earn- 
ing a fair return, it could obtain perma- 
nent financing for its short-term debt 
and commence additional plant construc- 
tion to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for its service. 

Objections to the company’s decision 
as to which service classifications should 
bear the brunt of the rate increase were 
overruled. If additional revenues are re- 
quired, management may decide from 
which subscribers they should come. Its 
determination will not be upset unless 
it is without basis or contrary to sound 
discretion. Re New England Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. DPU 9450, May 21, 1951. 


e 
Other Important Rulings 


HE supreme court of Pennsylvania 

held that a truck driver who, under 
contract, purchased his own truck and 
was to be paid by the shipper for at 
least the full cost of operations plus a 
reasonable profit, was entitled to com- 
pensation as provided by the contract 
rather than at rates filed with the com- 
mission, as a contract providing for 
minimum and maximum rates is not a 
violation of the Public Utility Law since 
the rates charged by the carrier in no 
event, could fall below the schedule of 
minimum rates filed with the commis- 
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sion. Betterman v. American Stores Co. 
80 A2d 66. 


The supreme court of Washington 
held that the rule that two municipal 
corporations may not exercise the same 
functions in the same territory at the 
same time did not prevent a municipal 
district and a municipality from each 
simultaneously owning and operating its 
own electric distribution system within 
the corporate limits of a town, since the 
rule applies only to governmental func- 
tions rather than exercises of proprie- 
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tary functions. Public Utility Dist. No. 
1 et al. v. Town of Newport et al. 228 
P2d 766. 


The Federal Power Commission held 
that no transfers should be permitted 
from depreciation reserve to earned sur- 
plus which would have the effect of 
making available for distribution as divi- 
dends amounts previously contributed 
by ratepayers to defray depreciation 
charges, but a transfer from depreciation 
reserve to earned surplus may be allowed 
where the amount is not a contribution 
by the ratepayers for depreciation ex- 
pense. Re Femtiain California Gas Co. 
Docket No. G-1556, Feb. 13, 1951. 


The Federal district court held that a 
railroad was entitled to enjoin an order 
of the state commission, denying the 
substitution of triweekly for daily train 
service on a branch line operating at a 
loss, where the return for the entire 
system was less than 2 per cent. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co. v. Florida R. & Pub- 
py tilities Commission et al. 96 F Supp 


The supreme court of Illinois held 
that a railroad may not claim, in a pro- 
ceeding by a motor carrier for authority 
to operate in the same territory, the 
privileges awarded to the one first in the 
field who is ready, willing, and able to 
fill transportation needs, where the rail- 
road is not adequately serving the ter- 
ritory and has made no offer to furnish 
necessary service. Schwartz v. Illinois 
Commerce Commission, 98 NE2d 766. 


The Indiana commission, in granting 
telephone rate increases, ordered the 
free use of service through one ex- 
change from other exchanges to be 
eliminated. Re Princeton Teleph. Co. 
No. 22689, May 17, 1951. 


The Indiana commission ordered an 
interstate motor carrier to cease render- 
ing intrastate service without proper 
authority, rather than revoking its cer- 
tificate, because of the inconvenience 
that would result to the riding public. 


Re Bridge Transit Co. No. 633-A, 1, 
May 17, 1951. 


The California commission held the 
designation, in a motor carrier certifi- 
cate, of every commodity which a car- 
rier may transport in the future, or the 
points between which every such com- 
modity may be transported, to be im- 
practicable and undesirable as such lim- 
itations would tend to circumscribe the 
usefulness of the class of service sought 
to be provided. Re Warren (Warren 
Transp. Co.) Decision No. 45417, Ap- 
plication No. 30128, March 6, 1951. 


A New York court, in reversing a con- 
viction for the alleged violation of the 
statute regulating taxicabs, held that a 
motor carrier whose business is in sub- 
stance that of the old-type livery and 
coach business and who, rather than 
soliciting business on the public street, 
obtains all business either by personal 
or telephone call or by letter, does not 
come within the statute regulating what 
is legally and historically known as taxi- 
cabs or hacks. People v. Sullivan, 103 
NYS2d 503. 


The supreme court of Nebraska held 
that the statute requiring notice to inter- 
ested parties in a proceeding for a motor 
carrier certificate also applied to pro- 
ceedings for temporary certificates, and 
in the event of a failure to comply with 
the statutory provisions, the certificate 
was void. Re Richling, 47 NW2d 413. 


The Pennsylvania commission held 
that an interstate motor carrier’s trans- 
portation of freight within a state by 
way of the adjoining state was not sub- 
terfuge to evade the regulatory author- 
ity of the state where there was only a 
10-mile difference in the interstate and 
the intrastate routes and where such 
route was used because of the main ter- 
minal was located in adjoining state. 
Public Utility Commission v. Lake 
Shore Motor Freight Co. Complaint 
Docket No. 14840, March 19, 1951. 


The supreme court of Wisconsin held 
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that a railroad whose predecessor had 
cut through a highway and restored 
such highway by building a bridge over 
the tracks so that its usefulness was not 
materially impaired was subject to a 
mandatory injunction to reconstruct the 
bridge after its accidental destruction. 
Town of Janesville v. Chicago & N. W. 
R. Co. 46 NW2d 847. 


The circuit court of appeals held that 
determinations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in rate cases are not 
conclusive on the court, but are persua- 
sive when related to the technical fea- 
tures of tariff applications and proce- 
dures and the proper construction of 
routing directions. Fleming & Sons, Inc. 


v. Gulf, C. & S. F. R. Co. 187 F2d 536. 


The court of civil appeals of Texas 
held that the commission cannot cancel 
an interstate carrier’s certificate for the 
use of the highways, upon an allegation 
of a series of violations of the penal 
statutes, without a charge of undue bur- 
den on the highways or an unreasonable 
interference with the use of the high- 
ways by the public. Querner v. Railroad 
Commission et al. 236 SW2d 853. 


The supreme court of Rhode Island 
upheld an order denying and dismissing 
a proposed increase in telephone rates 
filed about two and one-half months sub- 
sequent to an order authorizing a rate 
increase, on the ground that a reasonable 
period of time had not elapsed since the 
earlier decision. New England Teleph. 
& Teleg. Co. v. Kennelly (1951)—RI—, 
80 A2d 891. 


The Missouri commission granted an 
electric company, that had been ordered 
to dispose of certain facilities by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
authority to sell such facilities to a com- 
pany serving the territory in question 
and owning and operating an adequate 
generating plant, on the ground that such 
a sale was not detrimental to public in- 
terest. Re Missouri Power & Light Co. 
Case No. 12,119, April 10, 1951. 
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The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities, in authorizing the dis- 
continuance of certain passenger trains, 
held that the personal inconvenience re- 
sulting to a small segment of the riding 
public is not paramount in applying the 
doctrine of public convenience and neces- 
sity, and the public should not expect 
railroad service to any greater extent 
than they are willing to use the service 
provided. Re City Council of City of Re- 
vere, DPU 9,321, June 11, 1951. 


An electric utility was ordered by the 
Wisconsin commission to establish an 
off-peak water-heating rate where a 
study of the company’s demand charge 
for the prior year indicated that such 
a rate was feasible and desirable. Hill 
v. Pardeeville, 2-U-3509, May 10, 1951. 


The United States District Court 
affirmed an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission awarding a certificate 
to a motor carrier of passengers and bag- 
gage in an area already being served by 
another carrier where the evidence indi- 
cated that the existing transportation 
system was confusing and resulted in 
many prospective riders being denied 
transportation for themselves or their 
baggage. Norfolk Southern Bus Corp. 
v. Umited States, 96 F Supp 756. 


The supreme court of Nebraska, in 
reversing a commission order granting 
a motor carrier certificate, held that, in 
determining the issue of public conven- 
ience and necessity, the controlling ques- 
tions are whether the operation will 
serve a useful purpose responsive to a 
public demand or need; whether this 
purpose can or will be served as well by 
existing carriers; and whether it can be 
served by the applicant in a specified 
operation without endangering or im- 
pairing the operations of existing car- 
riers contrary to the public interest. 
a v. Transit, Inc. et al. 47 NW2d 
507. 


The Pennsylvania commission held 
that the statute providing for compensa- 
tion for damages which the owners of 
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adjacent property taken, injured, or de- 
stroyed may sustain in the construction, 
relocation, alteration, protection, or 
abolition of any crossing does not refer 
to the expense of condemning or ascer- 
taining the value of the property taken. 
Fiesler et al. v. New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad Co. et al. Complaint 
Docket No. 13476, May 7, 1951. 


The Wisconsin commission denied 
authority to increase telephone rates on 
circuits presently grounded, until such 
circuits are metallicized. Re Annaton- 
Preston Teleph, Co. 2-U-3373, 2-U-3375, 
2-U-3374, 2-U-3469, May 31, 1951. 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities, in authorizing curtail- 
ments in bus service, said that it is reluc- 
tant to interfere with the decision of 
management in proposed curtailments if 


public convenience and necessity are not 
affected adversely and that it would pre- 
fer to see a bus company cut its service 
in order to conserve its resources than 
to see it make repeated applications for 
increased fares, when its financial posi- 
tion demands an increased margin be- 
tween revenues and expenses. Re Mayor 
and City Council of Lowell, DPU 
9439, june 1, 1951. 


The Georgia commission authorized 
a transit rate increase upon the condi- 
tion of a minimum total mileage of 
operations, so that service would be im- 
proved in view of a predicted downward 
trend of patrons, but with the provision 
that if such a trend did not materialize, 
an increase in mileage of operations 
would be ordered. Re Atlanta Transit 
Co. File No. 19539, Docket No. 116-U, 
April 11, 1951. 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
Michigan Public Sens Commission et al. 


— US —, 95 L ed —, 71 S Ct 777 
May 14, 1951 


APPEAL from judgment affirming state Commission order re- 


quiring interstate natural gas pipeline company to obtain a 
certificate before selling natural gas direct to industrial customers 
in competition with existing local gas company; affirmed. For 
lower court decision, see (1950) 328 Mich 650, 86 PUR NS 1, 

44 NW2d 324. 


Interstate commerce, § 23 — What constitutes — Gas sales. 
1. Sales of natural gas from an interstate transmission line directly to 
industries within a state are sales in interstate commerce, p. 3. 


Interstate commerce, § 37 — State regulation — Gas sales to industry. 
2. The sale and distribution of natural gas to local consumers by an inter- 
state pipeline company is essentially local and subject to state regulation 
without infringement of the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
p. 3. 


Interstate commerce, § 4 — State regulation — Gas sales to industry — Absence of 
Federal regulation. 
3. State regulation of the sale of natural gas by an interstate pipeline com- 
pany direct to industrial customers is required in the public interest in the 
absence of Federal regulation, p. 3. 


Interstate commerce, § 37.1 — State regulation — Gas sales to industry — Natural 
Gas Act. 
4. Congress, by enacting the Natural Gas Act providing for the regulation 
of the transportation of natural gas in interstate commerce and its sale in 
interstate commerce for resale, left direct sales for consumptive use to 
state regulation, p. 4. 
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Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 6 — Powers of state — Direct gas sales 
from interstate pipeline — Certificate requirements. 
5. To require an interstate natural gas pipeline company to obtain a cer- 
tificate from a state Commission, before selling natural gas direct to in- 
dustrial customers in competition with an existing local gas company, con- 
stitutes regulation rather than prohibition of such sales, p. 5. 


Interstate commerce, § 29 — Discrimination against interstate commerce — Regula- 
tion of direct gas sales from interstate pipeline. 

6. It is no discrimination against interstate commerce for a state to require 

an interstate pipeline company to route its gas sales through the existing 

certificated utility where the public convenience and necessity would not 


be served by direct sales, p. 5. 


Interstate commerce, § 37 — Powers of state — Direct gas sales from interstate 


pipeline. 


7. That a natural gas pipeline company is engaged in interstate commerce 
does not mean that it is exempt from state regulation or free to manage 
essentially local aspects of its business as it pleases, p. 5. 


(FRANKFURTER and Dovctas, JJ., dissent.) 


APPEARANCES: Robert P. Patter- 
son, of New York city, argued the 
cause for appellant ; Edmund E. Shep- 
herd, of Lansing, Michigan, argued the 
cause for appellee, Michigan Public 
Service Commission; Donald R. Rich- 
berg, of Washington, D. C., argued 
the cause for appellee, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. 


Mr. Justice MinTON delivered the 
opinion of the court: This is an ap- 
peal from the affirmance of an order 
of the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission requiring appellant to obtain 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity before selling natural gas di- 
rect to industrial consumers in a mu- 
nicipality already served by a public 
utility. 

Appellant is engaged in the trans- 
portation of natural gas by pipeline 
from fields in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas into areas which include the 
state of Michigan. Appellant is a 
“natural gas company” within the 
coverage of the Natural Gas Act 
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[June 21, 1938] 52 Stat 821, Chap 
556, 15 USCA §§ 717 et seq., and 
subject thereunder to regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. Appellee 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
is a public utility of Michigan which 
under appropriate authorization dis- 
tributes gas to domestic, commercial, 
and industrial consumers in and 
around Detroit. Consolidated obtains 
its entire supply of natural gas for 
distribution in the Detroit district from 
appellant. 

In 1945, appellant publicly an- 
nounced a program of securing large 
industrial customers for the direct 
sale of natural gas in Michigan. In 
Detroit it offered to pay the city for 
the right to lay and operate its pipe- 
line along the streets and alleys directly 
to large industrial customers. In 
October of that year appellant suc- 
ceeded in securing a large direct-sale 
contract with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany for gas at its Dearborn plant, lo- 
cated in the Detroit district. Ford 
was already purchasing substantial 
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quantities of gas for industrial use at 
the Dearborn plant from Consolidated. 

Believing its interests and those of 
its customers were prejudiced by 
appellant’s program, particularly the 
Ford contract, Consolidated filed a 
complaint with the Michigan Public 
Service Commission. Appellant ap- 
peared to contest the jurisdiction of 
the Commission over such sales. 
After hearing, the Commission or- 
dered appellant to—‘‘cease and de- 
sist from making direct sales and de- 
liveries of natural gas to industries 
within the state of Michigan, located 
within municipalities already being 
served by a public utility, until such 
time as it shall have first obtained a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from this Commission to per- 
form such services.’ 

Appellant obtained an injunction 
against the order of the Commission 
in the circuit court of Ingham county, 
Michigan. The circuit court held that 
the order was a prohibition of inter- 
state commerce and therefore invalid. 
The supreme court of Michigan, three 
judges dissenting, reversed the circuit 
court and affirmed the Commission’s 


order. (1950) 328 Mich 650, 86 PUR 


NS 1, 44 NW2d 324. That court 
rejected the argument that the order 
of the Commission was an absolute 
denial of the right of appellant to sell 
natural gas in Michigan direct to con- 
sumers. Since appellant was free to 
make application to the Michigan 
Commission for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity as to such 
sales, the order was construed as deny- 
ing the right of appellant to sell direct 
without first obtaining such certificate. 
The court held this requirement to be 
within the state’s regulatory authority 
despite the interstate character of the 
sales. This appeal challenges the cor- 
rectness of that decision. 

[1-8] The sale to industrial con- 
sumers as proposed by appellant is 
clearly interstate commerce. Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. v. In- 
diana Pub. Service Commission 
(1947) 332 US 507, 513, 92 L ed 128, 
135, 71 PUR NS 97, 68 S Ct 190; 
Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 252 US 23, 28, 64 L 
ed 434, 441, PUR1920E 18, 40 S Ct 
279. But the sale and distribution of 
gas to local consumers made by one 
engaged in interstate commerce is 
“essentially local” in aspect and is sub- 





1The Commission acted under authority of 
_ Comp Laws 1948, § 460.502, which pro- 
vides : 

“Section 2. No public utility shall hereafter 
begin the construction or operation of any 
public utility plant or system thereof nor shall 
it render any service for the purpose of trans- 
acting or carrying on a loca! business either 
directly, or indirectly, by serving any other 
utility or agency so engaged in such local 
business, in any municipality in this state where 
any other utility or agency is then engaged in 
such local business and rendering the same 
sort of service, or where such municipality is 
receiving service of the same sort, until such 
public utility shall first obtain from the Com- 
mission a certificate that public convenience 
and necessity requires or will require such 
construction, operation, service, or extension.” 

Other relevant sections of the Michigan stat- 
ute provide : 


“Section 3. Before any such certificate of 
convenience and necessity shall issue, the ap- 
plicant therefor shall file a petition with the 
Commission stating the name of the municipal- 
ity or municipalities which it desires to serve 
and the kind of service which it proposes to 
render, and that the applicant has secured the 
necessary consent or franchise from such mu- 
nicipality or municipalities authorizing it to 
transact a local business.” Section 460.503. 

“Section 5. In determining the question of 
public convenience and necessity the Commis- 
sion shall take into consideration the service 
being rendered by the utility then serving such 
territory, the investment in such utility, the 
benefit, if any, to the public in the matter of 
rates and such other matters as shall be proper 
and equitable in determining whether or not 
public convenience and necessity requires the 
applying utility to serve the territory. : 
Section 460.505. 
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ject to state regulation without in- 
fringement of the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution. In the ab- 
sence of Federal regulation, state reg- 
ulation is required in the public in- 
terest. Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission, supra (252 
US at p. 31, 64 L ed 443, PUR1920E 
at p. 22). See also opinion of Cardozo, 
J., in Re Pennsylvania Gas Co., 225 
NY 397, PURI1919C 663, 122 NE 
260. These principles apply to direct 
sales for industrial consumption as 
well as to sales for domestic and com- 
mercial uses. Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. v. Indiana Pub. Service Com- 
mission, supra, 332 US at pp. 514, 
519, 520, 92 L ed at pp. 136, 139, 140, 
71 PUR NSat pp. 101, 104, 105. 

The facts in the instant case show 
that the proposed sales are primarily 
of local interest. They emphasize the 
need for local regulation and the wis- 
dom of the principles just discussed. 
To accommodate its operations, appel- 
lant proposes to use the streets and 
alleys of Detroit and environs. A local 
utility already operating in the same 
area, Consolidated, receives its entire 
supply of natural gas from appellant. 
A substantial portion of Consolidated’s 
revenues is derived from sales to large 
industrial consumers. Appellant ig- 
nored requests of Consolidated for ad- 
ditional gas to meet the increased 
wants of its industrial customers. In- 
stead of attempting to meet increased 
needs through Consolidated, appellant 
launched a program to secure for it- 
self large industrial accounts from cus- 
tomers, some of whom were already 
being served by Consolidated. In con- 
nection with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, it is noteworthy that the tap line 
by which appellant proposed to serve 
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Ford directly would be substantially 
parallel to and only a short distance 
from the existing tap line by which 
Consolidated now serves Ford. 

Thus, not only would there be two 
utilities using local facilities to ac- 
commodate their distribution systems, 
but they would be seeking to serve the 
same industrial consumers. Appellant 
asserts a right to compete for the 
cream of the volume business without 
regard to the local public convenience 
or necessity. Were appellant success- 
ful in this venture, it would no doubt be 
reflected adversely in Consolidated’s 
over-all costs of service and its rates to 
customers whose only source of supply 
is Consolidated. This clearly presents 
a situation of “essentially local” con- 
cern and of vital interest to the state 
of Michigan. 

Of course, when Congress acts in 
this field it is supreme. It has acted. 
Section 1 (b) of the Natural Gas Act, 
supra, provides as follows: 


“The provisions of this act shall 
apply to the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce, to the sale 
in interstate commerce of natural gas 
for resale for ultimate public consump- 
tion for domestic, commercial, indus- 
trial, or any other use, and to natural- 
gas companies engaged in such trans- 
portation or sale, but shall not apply to 
any other transportation or sale of 
natural gas or to the local distribution 
of natural gas or to the facilities used 
for such distribution or to the produc- 
tion or gathering of natural gas.” (15 
USCA §717 (b)). 

[4] By this act Congress occupied 
only a part of the field. As to sales, 
only the sale of gas in interstate com- 
merce for resale was covered. Direct 
sales for consumptive use were design- 
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edly left to state regulation. Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. v. 
Indiana Pub. Service Commission, 
supra, 332 US at pp. 516-518, 92 L 
ed at pp. 137, 138, 71 PUR NS at pp. 
102, 103. Speaking further of the 
division of regulatory authority over 
interstate commerce in natural gas, 
this court said in the same case: 

“It would be an exceedingly in- 
congruous result if a statute so mo- 
tivated, designed, a:id shaped to bring 
about more effective regulation, and 
particularly more effective state reg- 
ulation, and thus has relieved its direct 
those objects, and the import of its 
wording as well, to cut down reg- 
ulatory power and to do so in a man- 
ner making the states less capable of 
regulation than before the statute’s 
adoption. Yet this, in effect, is what 
appellant asks us to do. For the es- 
sence of its position, apart from stand- 
ing directly on the commerce clause, is 
that Congress by enacting the Natural 
Gas Act has ‘occupied the field,’ i.e., 
the entire field open to Federal reg- 
ulation, and thus has relieved its direct 
industrial sales of any subordination to 
state control. 


“The exact opposite is the fact. 
Congress, it is true, occupied a field. 
But it was meticulous to take in only 
territory which this court had held the 
states could not reach. That area did 
not include direct consumer sales, 
whether for industrial or other uses. 
Those sales had been regulated by the 
states and the regulation had been 
repeatedly sustained. In no instance 
reaching this court had it been stricken 
down, 


“The Natural Gas Act created an 
articulate legislative program based on 


a clear recognition of the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal and state 
regulatory agencies. It does not con- 
template ineffective regulation at 
either level. We have emphasized 
repeatedly that Congress meant to 
create a comprehensive and effective 
regulatory scheme, complementary in 
its operation to those of the states and 
in no manner unsurping their author- 
ity. . . . And, as was pointed out in 
Federal Power Commission v. Hope 
Nat. Gas Co. (1944) 320 US 591, 
610, 88 L ed 333, 51 PUR NS 193, 
205, 64 S Ct 281, ‘the primary aim of 
this legislation was to protect consum- 
ers against exploitation at the hands of 
natural gas companies.’ The scheme 
was one of co-operative action between 
Federal and state agencies. It could 
accomplish neither that protective aim 
nor the comprehensive and effective 
dual regulation Congress had in mind, 
if those companies could divert at will 
all or the cream of their business to 
unregulated industrial uses.” 332 US 
at pp. 519, 520, 521, 92 L ed at pp. 
139, 140,71 PUR NS at pp. 104, 105. 

The statutory scheme of “dual reg- 
ulation” might have some overlaps or 
conflicts but no such exigencies appear 
here. There are no opposing directives 
and hence no necessity for us to resolve 
any conflicting claims as between state 
and Federal regulation. 

[5-7] Appellant concedes, as it 
must, that direct sales by it to indus- 
trial consumers are subject to state 
rate regulation under the Panhandle- 
Indiana decision, supra. It contends, 
however, that that decision does not 
comprehend its problem, reasoning 
that the jurisdiction here asserted by 
the Michigan Commission is the power 
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to prohibit interstate commerce in 
natural gas. 

Although the end result might be 
prohibition of particular direct sales, 
to require appellant to secure a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
before it may enter a municipality al- 
ready served by a public utility is reg- 
ulation, not absolute prohibition. 
There is no intimation that appellant 
cannot deliver and sell available gas to 
Consolidated for resale to customers 
who have additional gas requirements. 
It is no discrimination against inter- 
state commerce for Michigan to re- 
quire appellant to route its sales of 
gas through the existing certificated 
utility where the public convenience 
and necessity would not be served by 
direct sales. That there is neither dis- 
crimination nor prohibition here saves 
this regulation from the rule of such 
cases as H. P. Hood & Sons v. Du 
Mond (1949) 336 US 525, 93 L ed 
865, 69 S Ct 657, relied on by appel- 
lant, where a state was said to have 
discriminated against interstate com- 
merce by prohibiting it because it 
would subject local business to compe- 
tition. And the statute under which the 
Michigan Commission acted does not 
distinguish between an interstate or 
intrastate agency desiring to operate in 
a locality already served by a utility.? 
See Cities Service Gas Co. v. Peerless 
Oil & Gas Co. (1950) 340 US 179, 
188, 95 L ed —, 87 PUR NS 41, 71 
S Ct 215. 

It does not follow that because ap- 
pellant is engaged in interstate com- 
merce it is free from state regulation 
or to manage essentially local aspects 
of its business as it pleases. The 
course of this court’s decisions rec- 
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ognizes no such license. See Cities 
Service Case and Panhandle-Indiana 
Case, both supra; Pennsylvania Gas 
Co. v. Public Service Commission, 252 
US 23, 64 L ed 434, PUR1920E 18, 
40 S Ct 279. Such a course would not 
accomplish the effective dual reg- 
ulation Congress intended, and would 
permit appellant to prejudice substan- 
tial local interests. This is not com- 


pelled by the Natural Gas Act or the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, 
Judgment affirmed. 


Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER, whom 
Mr. Justice DouGLAs joins, dissenting: 
Panhandle seeks to sell natural gas 
from its fields in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas directly to the Ford Motor 
Company at its Dearborn plant in 
Michigan. Concededly this is the 
clearest kind of interstate commerce. 
We have not here in controversy Pan- 
handle’s desire to lay pipes in the pub- 
lic highways of Michigan and the 
power of Michigan to make exac- 
tions for such privileges so long as it 
does not offend the doctrine of un- 
constitutional conditions. Michigan 
here is asserting a wholly different 
claim. The state claims the right to 
say whether an out-of-state seller may 
be permitted to compete with Michigan 
distributors in the sale of natural gas 
to Michigan industrial consumers. 
Michigan says that it may determine 
that the local market is saturated and 
that since the entry of an out-of-state 
distributor may disadvantage or dis- 
rupt the local market it may deny him 
leave to make such sales. 

The right here asserted by Michigan 
to prohibit Panhandle from fur- 
nishing gas directly to consumers has, 
since 1938, by virtue of the Natural 
Gas Act, been lodged in the Federal 
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Power Commission. We are advised 
by the Commission that it has exer- 
cised in multitudinous instances au- 
thority over transportation for direct 
sale to consumers. “It is, of course, 
true,’ adds the Commission, “that a 
state certificate authorizing an inter- 
state sale to an industrial consumer 
would be meaningless if the Federal 
Commission can deny a certificate for 
the necessary transportation facility, 
and vice versa.” If this means any- 
thing it means that the control which 
Michigan here claims is within the 
effective authority of the Federal 
Power Commission. The Federal 
Power Commission may deny a certifi- 
cate for transportation of gas by Pan- 
handle to the Ford Motor Company 
for the same reasons that Michigan 
would rely upon in withholding a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to Panhandle to sell its gas to Ford. 
Questions of conservation, of market 
stability, of cut-throat competition, and 
the like would be relevant factors in 
one case as well as in the other. The 
Commission is clear that the power of 
Michigan is subordinate to its au- 
thority, so that Michigan could not 
frustrate the Commission’s authority 
in granting or denying to Panhandle 
the right to enter Michigan for direct 
sale to consumers. 

The inference to be drawn from the 
Commission’s position is that since 
Panhandle needs the Commission’s 
certificate for the physical transpor- 
tation of the gas to Ford, it cannot in 
any event make such sale to Ford 
prior to the issuance of the certificate. 
Howsoever this be, the court has 
placed the case in a different focus. It 
is suggested that until there is an actual 
clash between an order of the Com- 


mission and the order now assailed 
there is a vacuum which Michigan may 
enter. No doubt Congress could give 
the states authority over such a field of 
interstate commerce and deny it to the 
Commission or give it to the states 
until supplanted by Commission action. 
It has done neither. The problem 
therefore remains what it was under 
the law of the commerce clause before 
the enactment of the Natural Gas Act. 


The problem does not disappear by 
invoking a solving phrase, “regulation, 
not absolute prohibition.” The com- 
merce clause sought to put an end to 
the economic autarchy of the states. It 
is not for Michigan to determine what 
competition she will or will not allow 
from without, subject, of course, to 
her right to protect those state interests 
which are implied by the now thread- 
bare phrase that interstate commerce 
must also pay its way, or to protect 
local interests that only incidentally or 
insignificantly touch interstate or for- 
eign commerce. E.g., Union Broker- 
age Co. v. Jensen (1944) 322 US 202, 
88 L ed 1227, 64 S Ct 967, 152 ALR 
1072. 

If there were no Constitution with 
a commerce clause each state could 
shut out the products of other states 
or admit them on conditions. Under 
the Constitution such commerce be- 
longs not to the states but to Congress. 
It is not for the states, in pursuit of 
local state policies, to decide what 
products from without may cross state 
boundaries or admit them on condition 
that they satisfy local economic policy. 
If as a matter of national policy states 
are to have such power, Congress must 
give it to them, as it did in the case 
of liquor, prison-made goods, and 
insurance. See Act of Aug 8, 1890, 
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26 Stat 313, Chap 728, 27 USCA 
§ 121; Act of July 24, 1935, 49 Stat 
494, Chap 412; Act of Aug 10, 1939, 
53 Stat 1360, 1391, Chap 666, 26 
USCA § 1606 (a); Act of March 9, 
1945, 59 Stat 33, 34, Chap 20, 15 
USCA § 1012(b). 

Against the inherent right of a 
state to keep out except by its leave 
the products or services from other 
states, the decisions in Buck v. Kuy- 
kendall, 267 US 307, 69 L ed 623, 
PUR1925C 483, 45 S Ct 324, 38 
ALR 286, and Bush & Sons Co. v. 
Maloy, 267 US 317, 69 L ed 627, 
PUR1925C 488, 45 S Ct 326, seem 
to me decisive. 

What Mr. Justice Brandeis, speak- 
ing for the entire court, excepting only 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, said in the 
Buck Case, supra, defines the situation 
here. There, as here, the court was 


confronted with a state statute requir- 
ing a certificate of convenience and 


necessity. The regulation related to 
passenger and freight busses. There 
was no outright prohibition, but of 
course such a system of certification is 
based on the duty of denying access to 
the market if the community is al- 
ready adequately served. Such a 
scheme “determines whether the pro- 


hibition shall be applied by resort, 
through state officials, to a test which 
is peculiarly within the province of 
Federal action—the existence of ade- 
quate facilities for conducting in- 
terstate commerce. Thus, 
the provision of the Washington stat- 
ute is a regulation, not of the use of 
its own highways, but of interstate 
commerce. Its effect upon such com- 
merce is not merely to burden but to 
obstruct it. Such state action is for- 
bidden by the Commerce Clause.” 267 
US at p. 316, 69 L ed at p. 627, PUR 
1925C at p. 487. 

It is easy to mock or minimize the 
significance of “free trade among the 
states,” Baldwin v. G. A. F. Seelig 
(1935) 294 US 511, 526, 79 L ed 
1032, 1040, 55 S Ct 497, 101 ALR 
55, which is the significance given to 
the commerce clause by a century and 
a half of adjudication in this court. 
With all doubts as to what lessons 
history teaches, few seem clearer than 
the beneficial consequences which have 
flowed from this conception of the 
commerce clause. It is true of this 
principle, as of others, that the prin- 
ciple is not to be reduced to the appeal 
of the particular instance in which it 
is invoked. 
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City of Terre Haute 


Terre Haute City Lines, Incorporated 


No. 22464 
April 5, 1951 


"Speer wos by municipality alleging that transit service is in- 
adequate; service ordered improved. 


Service, § 424 — Transit company — Overcrowded vehicles. 

1. The overcrowding of transit vehicles during peak hours, a condition 
that exists and always has existed in mass transportation in every city of 
substantial size, is a matter which can and must necessarily be worked out 
on a local level and is beyond the jurisdiction and effect of any order of the 
Commission ; but the company should exert every effort to make all equip- 
ment available for use during peak hours to minimize the necessity of 
overcrowding vehicles, p. 11. 


Service, § 102 — Jurisdiction of Commission — Transit company — Matters within 
managerial discretion. 
2. The displaying of the name of the operator in each vehicle of a transit 
company is a matter purely within managerial discretion and not within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, p. 11. 


Rates, § 243 — Duty to post and publish — Transit company. 
3. A transit company was ordered to publicly post its rates and fares under 
a statute requiring motor carriers to publish and keep open to public 
inspection tariffs showing all rates, fares, and charges for transportation 
and all services rendered in connection therewith, p. 11. 


Service, § 419 — Transit company — Blocked crossings. 

4. A transit company was ordered, as a last resort, to lengthen the headway 
between operations where it was shown that railroad crossings were blocked 
for an unreasonable time on many occasions, and then, only in the event 
that the municipality should fail to enforce its railroad crossing ordinance, 
p. 11. 

Service, § 423 — Transit company — Congestion of traffic — Rerouting of vehicles. 
5. A transit company, under the power in its certificate authorizing it to 
alter its operating rights without specific authority from the Commission, was 
ordered to work out a rerouting of busses co-operatively with the municipal- 
ity, which had jurisdiction of the use of the streets, in order to give better 
service to the public, but that in the event an agreement could not be reached, 
the Commission, upon proper application, would modify the company’s 
certificate accordingly, p. 12. 


Service, § 415 — Transit company — Smoking regulations. 
Statement that when a municipality has no ordinance forbidding smoking 
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on vehicles of a transit company, it is doubtful whether a no-smoking rule 
could be enforced by the company, p. 11. 


APPEARANCES: Edward Everett, 


City Attorney, and Ralph Tucker, 
Mayor, Terre Haute, for petitioner; 
William A. Stuckey, Indianapolis, for 
the public; Howell Ellis, Attorney at 
Law, Indianapolis, and Robert H. 
Farrell, Chicago 5, Illinois, for re- 
spondent. 


By the Commission: On Septem- 
ber 19, 1950, the city of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and on November 2, 1950, the 
town of West Terre Haute, Indiana, 
filed separate complaints against the 
Terre Haute City Lines, Inc., dock- 
eted as Cause No. 22464, in which 
complaints, which were identical in 
language, complainants alleged that 
the service furnished the citizens of 
Terre Haute and West Terre Haute, 
Indiana, by respondent “‘is inadequate, 
unreasonable, and unjust and without 
respect to public convenience and ne- 
cessity.” 

At the request of the complainants 
said complaints, docketed as Cause 
No. 22464, were set for public hear- 
ing in Terre Haute, Indiana, and pub- 
lic hearings were held in said city on 
November 30 and December 18, 1950, 
after due and legal notice of said hear- 
ings had been given as required by 
law by publication and by service of 
notice on interested parties, including 
complainants and respondent. At the 
direction of the Commission said hear- 
ings on said complaints were con- 
ducted by Austin B. Childress, an at- 
torney examiner of the Commission. 

On January 25, 1951, said exam- 
iner filed his written report and sug- 
gested order with the Commission and 
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mailed a copy of same to each of the 
parties of record in this cause. 

On February 5, 1951, respondent 
filed written exceptions to the exam- 
iner’s report and suggested order with 
the Commission to which the city of 
Terre Haute, complainant herein, filed 
written reply and answer on February 
13, 1951. 

Thereafter, on February 13, 1951, 
the Commission approved an order in 
this cause setting said exceptions and 
answer and reply thereto for oral ar- 
gument before the Commission to be 
heard on March 7, 1951, in the rooms 
of the Commission, 401 State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, at which time 
and place oral arguments were heard 
by the Commission. The hearings in 
this cause were widely publicized by 
publication of legal notice of hearing 
in the Terre Haute Tribune and the 
Terre Haute Star, both newspapers of 
general circulation printed and _pub- 
lished in Terre Haute, Indiana, and by 
newspaper articles and editorials and 
by radio broadcasts. 

A substantial number of witnesses 
appeared and testified at the hearings 
in support of the complaint of the 
city of Terre Haute, including Mayor 
Tucker and other city officials. The 
complainant, town of West Terre 
Haute, Indiana, did not appear in 
support of its complaint and its com- 
plaint should, therefore, be dismissed 
for failure to prosecute, and it will be 
so ordered. 

The Commission, having considered 
the evidence, the report, and suggested 
order of the hearing examiner, and 
having heard and considered oral ar- 
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guments of counsel in support of and 
in opposition to said report and sug- 
gested order, now finds the principal 
matters complained of by the city of 
Terre Haute (hereinafter referred to 
as “complainant’’) are: 

(1) Overcrowding of vehicles dur- 
ing peak hours ; 

(2) Failure of the respondent to 
have displayed in each vehicle the 
name of the driver ; 

(3) Smoking on vehicles ; 

(4) Failure to render adequate 
service to special events ; 

(5) Failure to render 
service on Sundays; 

(6) Failure to publish and distrib- 
ute to the riding public schedules of 
operations ; 


adequate 


(7) Failure to maintain schedules. 

The Commission will deal with each 
of these matters in the order above 
enumerated. 


[1] Overcrowding of vehicles dur- 
ing peak hours is a condition that ex- 
ists, and always has existed, in mass 
transportation in every city of substan- 
tial size. This condition was solved, 
temporarily and to a limited degree, 
during the war years through the co- 
operative efforts of cities, motor car- 
riers, industries, offices, and commer- 
cial institutions in staggering of work- 
ing hours which was discontinued 
shortly after the end of the war, and 
is a matter that can and must neces- 
sarily be worked out on a local level, 
co-operatively, by the interested par- 
ties and is beyond the jurisdiction and 
effect of any order of this Commission. 
However, the addition of extra equip- 
ment by respondent for use during 
peak hours will partially solve this 
problem and the respondent should 
exert every effort to make all equip- 
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ment available for use during peak 
hours to minimize the necessity of 
overcrowding vehicles. 

[2] The displaying of the name of 
the operator in each vehicle is a matter 
purely within managerial discretion 
and not within the jurisdiction of this 
Commission to order. 

Smoking in vehicles is a matter that 
can and, in most cities, is prohibited 
by city ordinance. However, no such 
ordinance exists in the city of Terre 
Haute and in the absence of such an 
ordinance, it is doubtful that a no- 
smoking rule could be enforced by re- 
spondent. 


The rendering of transportation 
service to special events is a type of 
service generally recognized as a spe- 
cial or chartered service and not a 
part of the general transportation serv- 
ice rendered for and which the general 
public has a right to expect and de- 
mand. However, the evidence in this 
cause shows that the service being ren- 
dered by respondent to special events 
in and adjacent to Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, is reasonably adequate. The evi- 
dence also shows that the service be- 
ing rendered by respondent on Sun- 
days is reasonably adequate. 

[3] The Motor Carrier Act of In- 
diana places an obligation upon re- 
spondent to publish and keep open to 
public inspection tariffs showing all 
rates, fares, and charges for transpor- 
tation and all services rendered in con- 
nection therewith. This respondent 
has failed to do in the past and should 
be ordered to do in the future. 


[4] The principal complaint regis- 
tered against respondent’s operations 
is that it has failed in the past to main- 
tain its schedules and this complaint 
seems to be well-founded and estab- 
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lished by the evidence in this cause. 
There is substantial evidence in this 
record which clearly indicates that in 
the past respondent’s operations have 
not been in accordance with its sched- 
ules nor dependable. The evidence in- 
dicates, very clearly, that this results 
from (1) lack of adequate and suffi- 
cient supervision of respondent’s oper- 
ators, its schedules, and operations; 
(2) vehicular traffic congestion in the 
downtown area of Terre Haute, par- 
ticularly during peak hour operations, 
and (3) long delays occasioned by 
railroad crossings being blocked by 
trains. The lack of adequate and 
sufficient supervision is clearly the 
responsibility of respondent and re- 
spondent should immediately take nec- 
essary action to insure sufficient, ade- 
quate and competent supervision of its 
operations in order that its service be 
improved. Vehicular traffic conges- 
tion, particularly during peak hours in 
downtown Terre Haute, is a condition 
that probably is not entirely control- 
lable by either the city or respondent 
but is a condition which can only be 
met by rerouting and/or rearrange- 
ment of service to the extent possible 
to minimize the effect of traffic con- 
gestion. Delays caused by blocked 
railroad crossings obviously can only 
be corrected by enforcement of the 
ordinance now in effect in the city of 
Terre Haute which limits the length 
of time railroad crossings can be 
blocked by trains. The evidence 
shows the railroad crossings in Terre 
Haute are blocked by trains on many 
occasions as long as a half hour or 
longer. This is a matter solely with- 
in the control of the city through en- 
forcement of its railroad crossing 
ordinance. Of course, in the absence 
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of enforcement of this ordinance, re- 
spondent can improve the timing of its 
scheduled operations by lengthening 
the headway between operations to 
correspond with anticipated railroad 
crossing delays. This would reduce 
the number of scheduled operations 
daily and to that extent would deprive 
the citizens of Terre Haute of a cer- 
tain amount of transportation service 
and should not be used except as a last 
resort. 

It appears that the solution of the 
complaint about schedules can and 
should be solved by the respondent 
furnishing adequate, sufficient, and 
qualified supervision of its operations 
and by the enforcement of the crossing 
ordinance by the city and the re- 
arrangement of scheduled operations 
by respondent accordingly. 

The examiner, in his report and 
suggested order, recommended, among 
other things, that respondent reroute 
its East Wabash-South 7th street and 
North 13th street-South Side Lines 
according to the findings set out in 
said report and suggested order. 


[5] The Commission issued a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to respondent authorizing it to 
operate over all city streets and high- 
ways necessary to render service and 
it has ample authority to alter its 
operating routes without further spe- 
cific authority from this Commission. 
The use of the streets of the city of 
Terre Haute is a matter, primarily, of 
local concern to the city and the rout- 
ing of busses and the use of streets 
are matters which should be worked 
out co-operatively between the city of 
Terre Haute and respondent in order 
that the best possible service can be 
rendered to the traveling public of 
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Terre Haute consistent with the con- 
dition of streets, traffic conditions, and 
other factors purely local in character, 
and the Commission is of the opinion 
that routing of busses by respondent 
should be in accordance with co-op- 
erative planning between the city and 
the respondent. However, in the 
event that the city and respondent can- 
not agree upon a plan of route oper- 
ation with the city, this Commission 
has the necessary authority under the 
Motor Carrier Act, and can, upon 
proper application, order and direct 
the respondent to operate over speci- 
fied streets and can modify respond- 
ent’s certificate of public convenience 
and necessity accordingly. 

It is therefore ordered by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Indiana 
that respondent, Terre Haute City 
Lines, Inc., be, and it is hereby, or- 
dered to improve its service rendered 
in the city of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
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taking the necessary steps and actions 
required to improve service. 

It is further ordered that respondent 
keep on file with the Commission and 
print and keep open to public inspec- 
tion tariffs showing all rates, fares, 
and charges for transportation and all 
service in connection therewith and 
conduct its operations in conformity 
therewith. 

It is further ordered that respondent 
improve supervision of its operations, 
and its schedules. 

It is further ordered that respond- 
ent, to the extent reasonably possible, 
make more equipment available for 
service during peak hour transporta- 
tion. 

It is further ordered that the com- 
plaint filed in this cause by the town 
of West Terre Haute, Indiana, be, and 
the same is, hereby dismissed because 
of the failure of the town of West 
Terre Haute to prosecute said com- 
plaint. 
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Re Carolina Mountain Telephone 


Company 


Docket No. P-6, Sub 4 
March 23, 1951 


PPLICATION by telephone company for authority to increase 
y \ rates; granted. 


Apportionment, § 7 — Separation of telephone properties by exchanges — Valuation 
in rate proceeding. 
1. It is neither practical nor in keeping with the adopted policies of regulatory 
bodies throughout the country to separate telephone properties by exchanges 
for rate-making purposes, since to do so would work many inequities in the 
rates paid by ratepayers of one exchange over another, p. 18. 
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Return, § 43 — Telephone utility — Consideration of past earnings. 

2. The Commission, in fixing a return for a telephone utility, will not con- 
sider the fact that in past years the company has enjoyed a rate of return 
of great proportion, since consideration of past years’ earnings could not 
be given with any degree of fairness either to the company involved or the 
rate-making public, p. 18. 

Rates, § 86 — Commission powers — Retroactive rate making. 

3. The Commission, in fixing telephone rates, can deal only with the com- 
pany’s present and future situation and cannot indulge in retroactive rate 
making to correct either excess earnings or a deficiency in earnings in past 
years, p. 18. 

Rates, § 209 — Telephones — Exchange or system-wide basis. 

4. Telephone exchanges will not be considered individually for rate-making 
purposes but will be treated as an integral part of the company whose rates 
are being determined, p. 19. 

Rates, § 130 — Telephone rate increase — Effect of failure to meet service demand. 
5. The Commission should not deny a telephone company a needed rate 
increase because of its failure to meet the demand for service in its territory, 
where the company will be able to expand its service only if the return on 
its present operation is such as to make it attractive for investors to advance 
new capital to finance the improvements and extensions which service to 
a larger area would require, p. 19. 

Return, § 111 — Telephones. 


6. A telephone company’s rate of return of 4.05 per cent was not considered 
unreasonable or injurious to its subscribers, p. 20. 


Rates, § 32 — Public interest consideration — Commission’s investigatory power. 
Statement that the Commission gives consideration at all times to the best 
interests of the general public affected by rate applications of public utilities, 
and while it welcomes and encourages any affected segment of the citizenship 
to voice its opinions concerning the matters, and to appear and protest, it 
will at all times investigate and satisfy itself as to the justness of, and need 
for, a proposed rate increase before allowing the same to be put into effect, 
p. 17. 

Revenues, § 1 — Telephones — Effect of increased costs. 


Statement that it is common knowledge that under prevailing material and 
wage levels revenues in the telephone industry are not keeping pace with 
added investment and increased operating costs, p. 18. 


* 


APPEARANCES: For the applicant: ville Lions Club, and American Legion 
Kester Walton, of the law firm of Har- Post 122: W. E. Anglin, Attorney at 
kins, Van Winkle and Walton, Ashe- Law, Burnsville. Yancey Credit As- 
ville. sociation: C. P. Randolph, Attorney 

For the protestants: Interested citi- at Law, Burnsville. Citizens of 
zens of Marion and vicinity: Paul J. Burnsville and Burnsville Mens Club: 
Story, Attorney at Law, and E. C. Dover R. Fouts, of the law firm of 
Carnes, Attorney at Law, both of Fouts and Watson, Burnsville. Board 
Marion. Town of Burnsville, Burns- of Commissioners of Yancey County: 
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Bill Atkins, Attorney at Law, Burns- 
ville. Citizens of Yancey County: R. 
W. Wilson, Attorney at Law, Burns- 
ville. 

McMaHan, Commissioner: By du- 
ly verified application, filed with the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
on June 19, 1950, the Carolina Moun- 
tain Telephone Company (hereinafter 
referred to as applicant) makes appli- 
cation, under § 162-125 of the General 
Statutes of North Carolina, to adjust 
the general schedule of rates and 
charges for telephone service furnished 
by said company throughout the terri- 
tories served by its franchises. The 
applicant holds franchises to serve ex- 
changes in, and the territory surround- 
ing the following towns and communi- 
ties: Marion, in McDowell county; 
Enka-Candler and Leicester in Bun- 
combe county; Burnsville in Yancey 
county; Bakersville in Mitchell coun- 
ty; and Hot Springs in Madison coun- 
ty. The applicant seeks to adjust its 
schedule of monthly rental charges on- 
ly in the territories served by its ex- 
changes at: Marion, Burnsville, Ba- 
kersville, and Hot Springs. 

In its petition the applicant seeks to 
increase its revenue from _ rental 
charges on its telephone stations lo- 
cated within the territory of the above- 
specified exchanges, for the alleged 
reasons : 

(a) Increases in labor, materials, 
and supplies of every character ; 

(b) Because of the growth and de- 
mand for telephone service within the 
territories served by the applicant, 
which has already resulted in vast ex- 
penditures on the part of the applicant, 
thus adding to its investments in tele- 
phone properties dedicated to public 
use ; 


(c) The necessity of additional 
large expenditures to its plant account 
in order to adequately serve the in- 
creased demand for service through- 
out its system ; 

(d) The necessity to raise addi- 
tional capital in order to carry on and 
complete its improvement and expan- 
sion program ; 

(e) Because the return to the ap- 
plicant from its invested capital used 
or usable in furnishing telephone serv- 
ice has reached an alleged low yield of 
2.18 per cent for the year ending 
March 31, 1950. 

The applicant prays that the Com- 
mission grant it the right to put into 
effect a schedule of rental rates that 
will produce an increase in its reve- 
nues amounting to a total sum of $17,- 
583 (found to be a total of $17,800 by 
the Commission’s auditing staff, based 
upon the proposed schedule of rates, 
and the number of stations in operation 
at the end of the accounting period). 

At the first hearing in Marion con- 
siderable testimony was offered by the 
applicant in support of its application, 
and by the protestants who were at- 
tempting to show that (1) that the 
present schedule of rates in effect were 
sufficient for the patrons of the appli- 
cant to pay for the type of service they 
presently were receiving; and (2) the 
need for expanded service into areas 
and territory adjacent to the appli- 
cant’s presently served territories, par- 
ticularly in rural sections. 

It developed that the applicant was 
seeking an adjustment in its schedule 
of rates, based upon its entire invest- 
ment in telephone properties, over its 
total system, but applicable only to 
certain exchanges, excluding its ex- 
changes and the territory served from 
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the same at Enka-Candler and 
Leicester, in Buncombe county. The 
Commission concluded that it could 
not properly consider the application 
to adjust rates at four of the exchanges 
(Marion, Burnsville, Bakersville, and 
Hot Springs), unless and until the in- 
vestments in those properties were 
separated from the other exchanges, 
and made to appear as a total invest- 
ment in telephone properties in use, or 
usable, at the exchanges wherein an 
adjustment in rates are sought. There- 
fore, a second hearing was held at Ral- 
eigh, on February 14, 1951, for the 
purpose of determining the return now 
being earned on the investments at the 
exchanges wherein an adjustment is 
sought, and the effect of the proposed 
adjustment of rates on the same. 

The accounting staff of the Com- 
mission audited the books and records 


of the applicant, on both the entire sys- 
tem of the applicant, and after a sepa- 
ration of the properties of the exchang- 
es on which an adjustment in rates is 


sought from the entire system. The 
applicant has accepted the report of the 
Commission’s auditing staff, identified 
and testified ts by Mr. V. L. Choate, 
director of said accounting staff, and 
for the purpose of this order it is neces- 
sary to consider only the report of said 
staff in determining the present rate 
of return being earned by the appli- 
cant, and the rate of return the appli- 
cant will earn if the proposed increase 
in rates is put into effect. This report 
is a statement of the rate of return as 
per the applicant’s books, after account- 
ing adjustments, after pro-forma 
adjustment which give effect to a 
separation of the Enka-Leicester ex- 
changes, and after the reflection of the 
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company’s requested rate increases, for 
the year ended December 31, 1950. 

The report shows that at the end of 
the accounting period, as per compa- 
ny’s books, the gross operating reve- 
nues of the applicant amounts to $157,- 
253.36, and that after considering 
proper operating revenue deductions, 
the net operating income for return 
amounted to $16,025.37 ; that the aver- 
age net investment in telephone plant, 
plus allowance for working capital, 
amounted to $456,930.54, and that the 
net operating income for return applied 
against the same produces a rate of 
return of 3.51 per cent. Certain ac- 
counting adjustments made resulted 
in a net operating income for return 
of $17,541.12, and an average net in- 
vestment in telephone plant, plus allow- 
ance for working capital, of $446,- 
248.35, and results in a rate of return 
of 3.93 per cent. 

Pro-forma adjustments, including 
the separation of the Enka-Leicester 
exchanges, reduced all above figures 
to: Gross operating revenues $104,- 
236.67; net operating income for 
return $1,649.77; average net in- 
vestment in telephone plant, plus allow- 
ance for working capital, $354,824.65, 
and a rate of return of .46 per cent. 


The proposed increase in rates 
would produce additional revenues to 
the applicant totaling $17,880. This 
figure would be subject to a deduc- 
tion of $5,152.28 for Federal income 
and other taxes, which would leave a 
net of additional net operating income 
for return of $12,727.72. Thus after 
giving effect to the requested rate in- 
creases, had the same been in effect 
for the year ended December 31, 1950, 
the applicant’s gross operating reve- 
nues would have been $122,116.67; 
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its net operating income for return 
$14,377.49; its average net invest- 
ment in telephone plant, plus allowance 
for working capital, would have been 
$354,824.65 ; and its net operating in- 
come for return against said net aver- 
age investmentvin telephone plant, plus 
allowance for working capital, would 
have produced a rate of return of 4.05 
per cent. 

There is no dispute concerning the 
figures found by the accounting staff 
of the Commission, the applicant ad- 
mits and accepts the same, and the 
protestants do not question them; 
therefore the Commission can reach no 
other conclusion than said figures re- 
flect the true financial condition of the 
applicant, correctly show its present 
rate of return, and reflect a true show- 
ing of the effect of the proposed in- 
crease in rates. 

By letter to the Commission, dated 
February 1, 1951, the Marion protes- 
tants, through their attorney, Honor- 
able Paul J. Story, advised that they 
were “no longer interested in opposing 
the application of Carolina Mountain 
Telephone Company for an adjust- 
ment in telephone rental rates charged 
at Marion, N. C.” This leaves only 
the protests of the citizens of Yancey 
county, town of Burnsville, and vari- 
ous organizations of Burnsville, listed 
in the caption hereof, as voicing a pro- 
test to the granting of the application, 
filed by the applicant. Let it be known, 
however, that this Commission gives 
consideration at all times to the best 
interests of the general public affected, 
in passing upon such applications, and 
while it welcomes and encourages any 
affected segment of the citizenship of 
the state to voice its opinions concern- 
ing such matters, and to appear and 


[2] 


protest, or advocate, as it may deem 
just and proper, it will at all times in- 
vestigate, and satisfy itself as to the 
justness of, and need for an increase in 
rates before allowing the same to be 
put into effect. 

The Burnsville interests, through 
their protests, contend (1) that the ap- 
plicant does not furnish adequate tele- 
phone service for the territory served 
by the Burnsville exchange; and (2) 
that the applicant is not justified in in- 
creasing its monthly rental charges in 
the territory served by the Burnsville 
exchange, for the reason that (as they 
contend) the applicant is already earn- 
ing a sufficient return on its invest- 
ment at the Burnsville exchange, and 
in the territory served by the same. 

Said protestants further contend 
that for the first six months of the year 
1950, the revenues derived from the 
Burnsville exchange amounted to 
$11,347.15, and the expenses were 
$5,036.04. A review of the report of 
the Commission’s auditing staff’s work 
papers, all of which are a part of the 
records of the Commission to which it 
can take notice, discloses that the 
Burnsville expenses in the amount of 
$5,036.04 represents only the direct 
charges to operating expenses. In 
addition thereto the Burnsville portion 
of clearing accounts amounted to 
$529.82, and the provision for depre- 
ciation on Burnsville property amount- 
ed to $1,660.60, making the total op- 
erating expenses, exclusive of operat- 
ing taxes, for such period in the 
Burnsville exchange $7,226.46. If 
Federal and state income taxes were 
apportioned, by exchanges, which 
would be contrary to the custom of all 
telephone companies, as well as im- 
practical and unreasonable, then the 
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total operating expenses at Burnsville 
would be substantially more. 

[1] The Burnsville protestants con- 
tend that the valuation of the property 
used and useful in the Burnsville ex- 
change and territory is $55,034.10. 
To arrive at this valuation said prot- 
estants apply the average investment 
per station for the entire system of 
$179.85 to the stations in service as of 
September, 1950, at Burnsville. It is 
neither practical, nor in keeping with 
adopted policies of the various Public 
Service Commissions over the country, 
to separate the telephone properties by 
exchanges for rate-making purposes. 
To do so would work many inequities 
in the rates paid by the ratepayers at 
one exchange, over another. As a 


matter of fact if this principle was ap- 
plied to Burnsville, it would result in 
an inequity to the Burnsville ratepay- 


ers. In arriving at the investment 
contended by the Burnsville protes- 
tants, the protestants, using the aver- 
age investment per station and apply- 
ing the same against telephones in serv- 
ice at the Burnsville exchange (as of 
September, 1950), fail to take into 
consideration the substantial invest- 
ment which the company has in toll fa- 
cilities. The greater portion of said 
toll facilities are associated with the 
Burnsville exchange, and are there to 
provide service for long-distance calls 
into and out of Burnsville. To sepa- 
rate the Burnsville exchange for rate- 
making purposes, these toll facilities 
connecting Burnsville would have to 
be added to the Burnsville investment. 
It would be manifestly unfair to apply 
them to other exchanges of the sys- 
tem, if said exchanges were separated. 
This would result in raising the invest- 
ment at the Burnsville exchange to 
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such proportions that the Burnsville 
ratepayers would be paying a rate 
amounting to considerably more than 
the rate which is based upon using the 
investment on a system-wide basis. 


Said protestants further contend 
that the present exchange facilities at 
Burnsville are sufficient to take care of 
600 additional telephones, and that 
therefore the company will be required 
to invest but very little money in the 
near future at Burnsville. This con- 
tention is based upon the fact that the 
central office facilities at Burnsville 
have been enlarged to take care of a 
large number (said by protestants to 
be 600) of additional subscribers to 
service. This contention does not al- 
low for the large investment in outside 
plant facilities to serve said prospective 
subscribers, and particularly the fact 
that the greater demand for additional 
service is in rural areas where the costs 
of construction is most substantial. It 
is commonplace knowledge that under 
the prevailing material and wage lev- 
els, revenues in the telephone industry 
are not keeping pace with the added in- 
vestment and increased operating costs. 

[2,3] The said protestants further 
contend that in years gone by, the ap- 
plicant company has enjoyed a rate of 
return of great proportions, alleging 
the same to have been as high at 8 per 
cent; and they say that consideration 
should be given to past years earnings 
in the present proceeding. Such prac- 
tice could not be followed with any de- 
gree of fairness, either to the company 
involved, or the rate-paying public. 
Conditions change from year to year, 
policies change, and what may have at 
one time been a reasonable return, 
might now be excessive, or could be in- 
sufficient. If such policy were followed 
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there would always be the question of 
how far in the past to go, or which par- 
ticular years to use, and whether or 
not an average should be stricken. 
Furthermore, it is conceivable that a 
company which had enjoyed a substan- 
tial rate of return in the past could 
now be operating at a loss, and thus 
to require it to continue to operate at a 
loss would finally drive it into bank- 
ruptcy. The statutes do not permit 
retroactive rate making to correct ei- 
ther excess earnings or a deficiency in 
earnings in past years. We can deal 
only with the present, and it is the duty 
of the Commission to cause adjust- 
ments in rates, either upward or down- 
ward at any time the rate of return 
becomes unreasonably low or high. 
Generally speaking, telephone rates in 
North Carolina have remained fairly 
constant during the last fifteen or 
twenty years prior to the close of the 
second World War. Inflation, the 
increase in the costs of labor, materi- 
als, and supplies, has hit the telephone 
industry, like all other businesses. The 
use of the telephone has increased 
threefold in the past few years, and 
never has there been such a demand 
for expanded services. All these rea- 
sons have contributed to make essen- 
tial, in many instances, an increase in 
rates. 


[4] The protestants forcefully con- 
tend that where a company operates 
more than one exchange, that each ex- 
change should stand on its own for 


rate-making purposes. This Com- 
mission, in keeping with prevailing 
policies of all regulatory bodies charged 
with the duty of fixing rates, does not 
subscribe to such a policy. As pointed 
out heretofore, it would be grossly un- 
fair to the ratepayers themselves. The 


operation of several exchanges under 
one management causes many econo- 
mies, and saves much in the way of ex- 
penses. If the exchanges were sepa- 
rated, a substantial portion of the com- 
pany’s operating expenses would have 
to be apportioned on an arbitrary ba- 
sis, thereby placing a determination by 
exchanges on a speculative basis. All 
companies fixed charges and dividend 
appropriations are paid from the cor- 
porate earnings, and their capital se- 
cured, on a corporate basis. Rates 
are adjusted within the total territory, 
by exchanges on the basis of service, 
but all contribute in equal proportions 
to the paying of operating expenses, 
and the earning of the return on invest- 
ment. An exchange serving more cus- 
tomers than other exchanges, within 
the same company, pays a higher rate. 
If each exchange was operated on a 
separate basis, the reverse might well 
be true, and an exchange serving 300 
subscribers might require a higher 
rate per station than one serving 600 
subscribers. Such a system of adjust- 
ment between exchanges is equitable 
because it is based upon value of the 
service to each subscriber. Certainly 
a telephone that connects to 1,000 oth- 
er telephones within the same ex- 
change is worth more than one which 
connects to only 500. 

[5] The Burnsville protestants fur- 
ther contend that no increase in rates 
should be allowed, for the additional 
reason that the applicant has not met 
the demand for expanded service in the 
Burnsville territory. This contention 
cannot be sustained, because the Com- 
mission, on this application, can deal 
only with the company as now consti- 
tuted. The Commission has the power 
to require this applicant, or any other 
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telephone company, to expand its serv- 
ices so as to meet all demands that are 
feasible. To expand services, and es- 
pecially into rural areas, require vast 
expenditures of additional capital. A 
public utility company can expand its 
services only by the use of new capital, 
which can be acquired only from the 
sale of additional capital stock, bonds, 
or by loans. To successfully seek such 
new capital, a company must present a 
sound financial condition, and show 
that it is earning a fair and rea- 
sonable return on its present invest- 
ments. Thus to give the applicant a 
reasonable rate of return on its pres- 
ent investments is the first step toward 
obtaining an expansion of its services 
into unserved areas throughout its en- 
tire territory. The Commission will 
expect the applicant to make all rea- 
sonable expansions within its said ter- 


ritory, and will require it to do so. 

[6] From the records before the 
Commission, and the evidence offered 
at the hearings, the following facts are 
found: 


1. That the average net investment 
of the applicant in telephone plant, plus 
allowance for working capital, for 
its entire system, after accounting ad- 
justments is $446,248.35 ; that its net 
operating income for return, from its 
entire system, after accounting adjust- 
ments is $17,541.12; and that its pres- 
ent rate of return for the entire system 
is 3.93 per cent. 


2. That for reasons within the 
knowledge of the Commission, it is 
necessary and proper to separate the 
exchanges of the applicant at Enka and 
Leicester, from the other exchanges, 
for the purpose of this proceeding. 
(Said reasons being due to a sale of 
said exchanges located at Enka and 
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Leicester by the applicant, and the fact 
that upon release of this order said ex- 
changes will have been transferred to 
another telephone company. ) 

3. That the average net investment 
of the applicant in telephone plant, plus 
allowance for working capital, at the 
exchanges of the applicant which re- 
main as its properties upon tht release 
of this order, is $354,824.65; that its 
net operating income for return from 
the same is $1,649.77 ; and that its rate 
of return is .46 per cent. 

4. That all figures, set forth in find- 
ings of fact 1 and 2, are for the year 
ended December 31, 1950, the same 
being the latest possible statement of 
figures with which the Commission 
can deal for purposes of this order. 

5. That the proposed increase in 
rates of $17,880 will produce a net in- 
crease in operating income, for the ap- 
plicant, of $12,727.72, making a total 
net operating income for return, re- 
flected as of December 31, 1950, of 
$14,377.49, which when applied to the 
applicants average net investment in 
telephone plant, plus allowance for 
working capital, of $354,824.65, will 
produce a rate of return of 4.05 per 
cent. 

6. That the rate of return, after 
putting into effect the requested in- 
crease in rates, of 4.05 per cent is not 
an unreasonable rate of return, and 
will not be injurious to the subscribers 
of the applicant. 

It is therefore concluded by the 
Commission that the proposed increase 
in rates, requested by the applicant, 
should be granted and allowed in full, 
and to that end it is hereby ordered 
that the application of the applicant for 
a total increase of $17,880 in its ex- 
change rates, for the exchanges located 
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at Marion, Burnsville, Bakersville, 
and Hot Springs, be and the same is 
hereby granted and allowed; that the 
applicant immediately prepare and sub- 
mit to the Commission for approval, 
or revision, a schedule of rates to be 
charged at each of said exchanges, and 
for each class of service, and that upon 
final approval of such schedule of said 


authorized to put the same into effect 
with the next billing date for each of 
its subscribers. 

It is further ordered that copies of 
this order, under the seal of this Com- 
mission, be issued and forwarded to 
the applicant, and its attorney, and to 
each attorney appearing for any prot- 
estant in this cause. 


rates, the applicant be, and it is hereby 
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Commonwealth of Virginia ex rel. 
D. H. Moore et al. 


Vv 


Appalachian icone Power 


Company et al. 


Case No. 10277 
April 24, 1951 


epee by customers being served by municipal electric plant 
for order requiring electric company to serve them; petition 
denied. 


Service, § 177 — Extensions — Electric companies — Adequacy of existing service. 


1. An electric company should not be required to extend service to an 
area adjacent to a municipality where its certificate does not include the 
area, the municipal electric plant is furnishing adequate and satisfactory 
service to the area at reasonable rates, and the electric company could not 
furnish better service or serve at lower rates, p. 25. 


Service, § 177 — Invasion of occupied area — Customer preference. 


2. One public service corporation should not be ordered to invade the ter- 
ritory served by another merely because some customers, without justifiable 
reasons or grounds, prefer to be served by one company rather than the 
other, p. 25. 


> 


Muse, Counsel, for respondent, Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company; 
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APPEARANCES: Moss A. Plunkett, 
Counsel, for petitioners; Leonard G. 
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R. S. Kime and W. H. Jolly, Counsel, 
for respondent, town of Salem; and 
Norman S. Elliott, Counsel, for the 
State Corporation Commission. 


Hooker, Commissioner: This pro- 
ceeding results from a petition filed 
with the Commission by D. H. Moore 
and fourteen other residents of South 
Salem, Virginia, to require, on behalf 
of themselves and all others similarly 
situated, Appalachian Electric Power 
Company (hereinafter sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Appalachian” ) to furnish 
them with electric utility service. The 
petitioners are now, and have been for 
some years, served by the Municipal 
Electric Plant owned and operated by 
the town of Salem (hereinafter some- 
times referred to as the “Town’’). 
Both Appalachian and the Town are 
parties to this proceeding and appeared 
herein. The controversy is principally 
between the petitioners and the Town, 
Appalachian having taken the neutral 
position that it is ready to furnish such 
service as the Commission may re- 
quire. However, prior to the institu- 
tion of this proceeding, it refused to 
furnish service to the petitioners, un- 
less required to do so by the Commis- 
sion, because it was informed that the 
petitioners were already adequately 
supplied such service by the Town. 
The facts in this proceeding are not in 
dispute and have been stipulated by the 
parties. 

Petitioners reside in South Salem, 
an area situate just south of the cor- 
porate limits of the Town, which is 
divided from the Town by the Roa- 
noke river. For many years the 
electricity they use for heat, light, and 
power has been supplied by the Town 
through an extension of the Town’s 
municipally owned electric distribution 
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system. In this proceeding, they make 
no complaint that the service rendered 
by the Town is not satisfactory or ade- 
quate or that the rates charged are un- 
reasonable or discriminatory or unjust. 
In fact, the record shows that the peti- 
tioners are served at exactly the same 
rates charged by the Town for similar 
service rendered within the corporate 
limits of the Town, and that if Appa- 
lachian were required by the Com- 
mission to connect petitioners to its 
lines and serve them, the rates which 
would be charged by Appalachian 
would be substantially the same as 
those now charged by the Town. 


The Town of Salem was chartered 
by the general assembly in 1806. The 
present charter under which it operates 
is Chap 288, Acts of the General 
Assembly of 1924. By subsection 10 
of § 4 of that chapter, the Town is 
specifically authorized by the legisla- 
ture to own and operate an electric 
light system both within and without 
its corporate limits and supply elec- 
tricity, whether generated by it or pur- 
chased, to its customers within and 
without its corporate limits at rates to 
be fixed by the Town. This authority 
is an extension and broadening of a 
similar authority granted the Town 
by the general assembly by Chap 104 
of the Acts of 1904. 


The Town began operation of its 
municipally operated system at an 


early date. In 1891 it acquired the 
electric plant of the Salem Electric 
Company. This plant was operated as 
the source of power until 1907 and as 
a standby facility until 1916, when it 
was abandoned. In 1907 the Town 
began purchasing power from the 
Roanoke Water Power Company and 
continued this arrangement until 1916 
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when it entered into a 30-year con- 
tract for the purchase of power from 
Roanoke Railway and Electric Com- 
pany, the predecessor of Appalachian. 
Upon the expiration of that contract in 
1946, a new contract for the purchase 
of power was entered into between the 
Town and Appalachian. This con- 
tract remained in force until August, 
1950, when the present contract was 
negotiated between the Town and Ap- 
palachian. By the terms of this con- 
tract, the Town is required to take 
from Appalachian a stated minimum of 
electric energy which is based upon the 
over-all requirements of the Town, in- 
cluding the energy necessary to supply 
its customers who reside in South 
Salem and other areas beyond its cor- 
porate limits. 

The electric system of the Town in 
South Salem was built up through the 


years, starting as early as 1916, ina 
gradual manner, and, except for the 
lines servicing its water pumping sta- 
tions, was constructed at the request 
and solicitation of persons residing in 
this area who desired electric service 
from the Town for their own use, con- 


venience, and benefit. Many of the 
early lines in this system were built 
by these parties and later conveyed 
to the Town in order to obtain the 
benefits of electricity furnished by 
the Town. Throughout this pe- 
riod, the Town did not solicit these 
extensions but made them to accom- 
modate the residents of the area. At 
the time of the hearing, the Town 
served approximately 760 customers 
beyond its corporate limits, of which 
420 are in the South Salem area and 
would be affected by this proceeding. 
Of these 420 customers in the South 
Salem area served by the Town, at 


least 323 have indicated their satis- 
faction with the present arrangement 
and do not want to be switched to 
Appalachian unless required to do so 
by the Commission. In addition to 
providing electricity to the residents of 
South Salem, the Town uses its lines 
to furnish, free of cost, street lighting 
in the area. 

Appalachian is a Virginia public 
service corporation engaged in furnish- 
ing electricity for heat, light, and 
power. It supplies current to the 
Town at wholesale for distribution by 
the Town to its consumers within and 
without the Town’s corporate limits. 
Appalachian is not seeking to enter 
the South Salem territory served by 
the Town, but on the contrary, has re- 
fused to furnish service in that 
territory because (1) the territory is 
already adequately served by the 
Town, and (2) it would be necessary 
to build extensive duplicating facilities 
to provide this service. The South 
Salem area served by the Town pres- 
ently is not within the Appalachian’s 
service territory and has been excluded 
from its territory in its application for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, filed with the Commission 
under the Utility Facilities Act of 
1950. 

Under the Constitution and statutes 
of this state, the jurisdiction of the 
Commission with respect to rates for 
service of public utilities is confined to 
public service companies; it does not 
extend to municipally owned and oper- 
ated electric systems. Constitution 
§ 153; Code §§ 56—1 and 56-232; and 
Light v. Danville (1937) 168 Va 181, 
190 SE 276. As a result, the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction in this case is 
confined to the service rendered by 
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Appalachian. The petitioners concede, 
rightly the Commission thinks, that § 
56-255 of the Code, relating to the 
extension of service into rural territory 
by electric companies, has no applica- 
tion to the facts of this case. The 
territory embraced within the South 
Salem area is in no sense rural, but 
urban; furthermore, the territory is 
already being provided with what is 
admittedly adequate service. 

The public duty of Appalachian to 
provide adequate service at reasonable 
rates in the territory served by it is set 
forth in § 56-234 of the Code, which 
provides: “‘It shall be the duty of every 
public utility to furnish reasonably 
adequate service and facilities at rea- 
sonable and just rates to any person, 
firm, or corporation along its lines 
desiring same . . . and to charge uni- 
formly therefor all persons or corpora- 


tions using such products under like 


conditions, . . . . But nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as appli- 
cable to schedules of rates, or contracts 
for service rendered by any such com- 
pany, to any municipal corporation or 
to the state or Federal government.” 


As early as 1904, the general assem- 
bly authorized the Town of Salem to 
extend its municipal electric sysem in- 
to the territory adjoining its corporate 
limits. This authority was extended 
and more clearly defined by the legis- 
lature in the Town’s 1924 charter (see 
Chap 288, Acts of 1924). The su- 
preme court of appeals of Virginia, in 
the recent case of South Norfolk v. 
Norfolk (1950) 190 Va 591, 58 SE2d 
32, 36, commenting upon a similar 
provision in the charter of the city of 
Norfolk, said : “By this charter the city 
was given power to acquire and oper- 
ate public utilities, to acquire an ade- 
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quate water supply for the city, and to 
erect and maintain a system for its dis- 
tribution. At the end of § 2 (9), deal- 
ing with water supply, is this specific 
provision (Acts 1918, supra, Chap 34, 
p. 34): “The said city may sell or sup- 
ply to persons, firms, or industries 
residing or located outside of the city 
limits any surplus of water it may 
have over and above the amount re- 
quired to supply its own inhabitants.’ 


“This provision would appear to 
make statutory, as relating to Norfolk, 
a right which this court later held to 
exist without the aid of a statute, 
Mount Jackson v. Nelson (1928) 151 
Va 396, 145 SE 355; Warwick 
County v. Newport News (1930) 153 
Va 789, 808, 151 SE 417, 423; Light 
v. Danville (1937) 168 Va 181, 204, 
190 SE 276, 285.” 

Relying upon the express authoriza- 
tion of the legislature contained in its 
1904 and 1924 charters, the Town, 
at the request and upon the solici- 
tation of the residents of the South 
Salem area, acquired or built over 
the years an extensive electric dis- 
tribution system beyond its corporate 
limits. At the time of the hearing, this 
system was actually serving 760 cus- 
tomers, of whom 420 were in South 
Salem. This system evidently has 
been efficiently managed and operated 
because no complaint is made as to the 
service rendered, and the rates charged 
are uniform both within and without 
the Town and for all practical purposes 
are the same as the rates charged by 
the Appalachian for similar service. 
Petitioners, nevertheless, assert that 
they have a constitutional right to be 
served by Appalachian and that the 
Commission must direct Appalachian 
to perform this service. 
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[1,2] Appalachian has not re- 
quested authority of the Commission 
to enter the South Salem area; in fact, 
it has excluded this territory from its 
request for a certificate under the 
Utility Facilities Act. If Appalachian 
were required by the Commission to 
enter the territory, one of two things 
must happen: (1) either it must build 
a competing and duplicating system; 
or, (2) it must acquire the system of 
the Town in this area. Neither of 
these alternatives, in the absence of 
sufficient reasons therefor, is, in the 
opinion of the Commission, desirable. 
The legislature has specifically autho- 
rized the Town to furnish service in 
this area and the Town has acquired an 
adequate and efficient system to per- 
form that service. Why duplicate this 
service to the ruination and destruction 
of this property? Evidently the legis- 
lature thought it was in the public 
interest that the Town should be au- 
thorized to carry on this business. 
It does not seem either just or reason- 
able to the Commission that the ef- 
fectiveness of this legislative grant 
should be impaired or destroyed mere- 
ly because now a public service com- 
pany has lines in the area from which 
a distributing system may be extended. 
If petitioners were, in fact, being prej- 
udiced or placed at a disadvantage 
by the Town’s operation in the South 
Salem area, more serious questions 
would be presented. Such is not the 
case here, for if the Commission were 
to grant the relief requested by the 
petitioners, the only result would be 
that the petitioners would receive serv- 
ice from Appalachian rather than the 
Town. Petitioners would receive no 
better or cheaper service. The Com- 
mission is of the opinion that other and 


additional reasons must exist before it 
would be justified in ordering Ap- 
palachian to enter this territory. 


If the question presented in this case 
were presented in a case involving two 
public service corporations, rather than 
a public service corporation and a 
municipality, could there be any doubt 
as to what the Commission’s decision 
would be? Certainly the Commission 
would not order one public service cor- 
poration to invade the territory served 
by another merely because some cus- 
tomers, without justifiable reason or 
grounds, prefer to be served by one 
company rather than the other. If it 
did, its decision would not long stand 
up in the courts. People ex rel. Wood- 
haven Gas Light Co. v. New York 
Pub. Service Commission, 269 US 
244, 70 L ed 255, PUR1925E 827, 
46 S Ct 83; United Fuel Gas Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 103 W 
Va 306, PUR1927C 441, 138 SE 388, 
52 ALR 1104; Marr v. Glendale, 40 
Cal App 748, PURI919E 679, 181 
Pac 671; Ogle v. Home Teleph. Co. 
(Ill) PURI1924D 308; Re Dane 
County Rural Teleph. Co. (Wis) 
PUR1916B 978 ; Rodysill v. Chapman 
Teleph. Asso. (Neb) PUR1922C 
769; Peoples Teleph. Exchange v. 
Public Service Commission (1945) 
239 Mo App 166, 58 PUR NS 226, 
186 SW2d 531; and Olive Hill v. 
Public Service Commission (1947) 
305 Ky 248, 70 PUR NS 49, 203 SW 
2d 68. In the case of United Fuel Gas 
Co. v. Public Service Commission, 
supra, the West Virginia court, at p. 
445 of PUR1927C, said: 

“The intervenor is fully equipped to 
render the service, is in the field with 
all necessary connections, and is ready 
and willing to serve its customers. 
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Why duplicate the service to the ruin- 
ation and destruction of the intervenor 
and its property? The Commission 
can be conceded no such arbitrary au- 
thority. The courts and Public Utility 
Commissions generally, construing 
statutes, deny such power. Support- 
ing this proposition, we begin with the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in People ex rel. Wood- 
haven Gas Light Co. v. New York 
Pub. Service Commission, 269 US 
244, 70 L ed 255, PUR1925E 827, 46 
S Ct 83, holding that the court will not 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
Public Service Commission as to the 
necessity for extensions, but will con- 
sider advantages to the public from 
extension, its cost and effect on the 
company’s income as a whole, and re- 
verse decisions of the Commission as 
repugnant to the due process clause, if 


it appears that power to regulate was 
so used as to pass beyond the exercise 
of reasonable judgment and amount to 
infringement of rights of ownership, 
affirming the principle declared in Peo- 
ple ex rel. New York & Q. Gas Co. v. 
McCall, 245 US 345, 62 L ed 337, 
PURI9I18A 792, 38 S Ct 122.” 

As the Commission sees it, no dif- 
ferent result should be reached merely 
because one of the parties is a munici- 
pality. The same fundamental reasons 
apply. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the 
Commission that the prayer of the pe- 
tition upon the record made in this 
case should be denied ; accordingly, an 
order will be entereed dismissing the 
petition. 

Chairman Catterall and Commis- 
sioner King concur. 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Phi Delta Theta House Association 
Wisconsin Telephone Company 


2-U-3516 
April 12, 1951 


OS against telephone company’s refusal to install a 
s control system to prevent long-distance calls from being 
placed over telephone at fraternity house; complaint dismissed. 


Service, § 470 — Telephone service — Equipment to prevent unauthorized toll calls. 


A telephone company was not required to install a control system to prevent 
long-distance calls from being placed over telephones at a fraternity house 
where such specialized service could be provided only at excessive cost and 
would be discriminatory unless made available to all subscribers, where no 
general need for this new type of service existed, and where unauthorized 
long-distance calls could be eliminated by the use of coin box telephones, 
which are available to the fraternity and to other subscribers. 


> 


quested adjournment of the hearing to 
permit counsel to examine the filed 
rules of the company to ascertain 
whether there is a rule concerning the 
requested service. Sufficient time has 


By the Commission: Phi Delta 
Theta House Association, 620 North 
Lake street, Madison, Dane county, 
filed a complaint with this Commission 
on October 20, 1950, that it had been 


unable to get the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company to install a control system 
to prevent long-distance calls from 
being placed over the fraternity’s tele- 
phones. Following considerable corre- 
spondence with the parties, the Com- 
mission set the complaint for hearing. 


APPEARANCES: Randolph R. Con- 
ners, Attorney, Madison, for Phi 
Delta Theta House Association; 
W. E. McGavick, Attorney, Mil- 
waukee, for the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. 

Of the Commission Staff: D. J. 
Nicholson, engineering department. 

At the hearing, the complainant re- 


elapsed for such examination, and the 
Commission has also checked the filed 
rules and has found no applicable serv- 
ice provisions. There appears to be 
no good purpose for formal adjourn- 
ment and the motion is denied. 

The company’s motion for dismissal 
is, in effect, granted by the issuance of 
this order. 

Opinion 
The Issue 

The complainant in this proceeding 
requests the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company to make some arrangement 
other than the installation of coin 
boxes whereby long-distance telephone 
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calls will not be accepted from the Phi 
Delta Theta House. The issue is 
whether the installation of some con- 
trol is required to provide reasonably 
adequate service to the complainant. 


Positions of Parties 

The Phi Delta Theta House Associ- 
ation had a no-toll service prior to the 
installation of the dial system in Mad- 
ison. It terms the service a limited 
one and believes that it is entitled to 
it again. It complains that numerous 
long-distance calls have been placed by 
residents and guests of the fraternity 
without reimbursement to the frater- 
nity. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company 
views the request as one for a spe- 
cialized service which could be pro- 
vided but only at excessive cost, which 
would not be feasible, and which would 
be discriminatory unless it were avail- 
able to all subscribers. The company 
believes it should be the responsibility 
of subscribers to police toll calls and 
that the installation of coin boxes 
would solve the fraternity’s problem. 


Findings of Evidentiary Facts 


The Commission finds that : 

1. The Phi Delta Theta House is 
served by two telephones connected 
with the Madison dial central office of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company. 

2. To eliminate the placing of long- 
distance calls over these telephones 
would require, among other things, the 
installation of two special toll diverting 
circuits, a first selector framework, 
and two first selectors at the dial cen- 
tral office. 

3. The installation would neces- 
sitate the identification of denied-toll 
trunks on at least two positions of the 
toll switchboard and the training of 
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some 228 toll operators, all of whom 
are subject to assignment at various 
positions of the switchboard, in the 
special treatment of long-distance calls 
placed over the affected trunks. 

4. The installation would cost in 
excess of $1,000. 

5. To avoid unlawful discrimina- 
tion, any special service provided the 
complainant would have to be made 
available to subscribers generally, and 
the cost and engineering problems 
would be greatly increased. 

6. Directing the company to provide 
the service would result in the estab- 
lishment of a new type of service for 
which a general need has not been 
shown. 

7. A reasonable and feasible method 
of eliminating unauthorized long-dis- 
tance calls would be the use of coin box 
telephones which are available to the 
complainant and which are used by 
other subscribers to meet problems 
similar to those of the complainant. 


Findings of Ultimate Fact 


The Commission finds that : 

The requested “denied-toll arrange- 
ment” is not required to provide rea- 
sonably adequate telephone service to 
the Phi Delta Theta House Associa- 
tion. 

The Commission concludes that : 

The facts in this proceeding do not 
warrant the ordering of any new serv- 
ice under the provisions of § 196.37, 
Statutes, and the Commission should, 
therefore, dismiss the complaint. 


ORDER 
It is therefore ordered that: 
The complaint of the Phi Delta 


Theta House Association be and here- 
by is dismissed. 
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Minocqua District Resort Association 


vz. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


2-U-3463 
May 15, 1951 


paca for order requiring electric utility to serve summer 


resorts at the commercial electric rate for six months and at 


the residential rate for the other six months of the year; denied. 


Rates, § 360 — Electric rates — Seasonal service. 


It was deemed unreasonable to require an electric company to serve summer 
resorts at the rural commercial rate for six months and at the rural resi- 
dential rate for the other six months of the year where it would result 
merely in small savings for the customers, where rate discrimination would 
result, where the proposed change would entail added expense of meter 
reading not contemplated under the company’s present rate structure, where 
there would be added bookkeeping and billing costs, and where no injustice 
existed in the present rate structure. 


By the Commission : The Minocqua 
District Resort Association, Minocqua, 
Oneida county, on November 14, 
1950, filed with the Commission a 
complaint requesting that Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation be required 
to serve summer resorts at the com- 
mercial electric rate for six months 
and at the residential rate for the oth- 
er six months of the year. 


APPEARANCES : Complainants : Min- 
ocqua District Resort Association, 
by J. A. Richter, and W. J. Kowalke, 
President, Minocqua; Lac du Flam- 
beau Chamber of Commerce and Ar- 
bor Vitae-Woodruff Chamber of 
Commerce, by J. A. Richter, Min- 
ocqua; Lac du Flambeau Chamber of 


Commerce, by William Yeschek, As- 
semblyman. 

Defendant: Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, by Steven E. Keane, 
Attorney, Milwaukee. 

The record discloses the fact that at 
one time the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation did follow the billing pro- 
cedure of applying the rural com- 
mercial rate for six months and the 
rural residential rate for the remaining 
six months to summer resort cus- 
tomers. Subsequently, the practice 
was discontinued. While it was in 
effect, the spread between the two rates 
was substantially greater than at the 
present time. The spread at the pres- 
ent time for various consumptions is 
as follows: 
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Dif- 
ference 


Resi- 
dence 

3.96 

6.27 
11.99 
17.49 
31.24 
86.24 


Com- 
mercial 


3.96 
' 6.93 
+. °) ao 
.. 20.13 
... 36.63 
... 88.99 


An analysis of 860 bills to summer 
resorts for service during November to 
April, inclusive, shown on Exhibit 4, 
shows 298 minimum bills (40 kilowatt 
hours or less) over one-third of the 
total where there is no rate differential, 
and no benefit would accrue by shift- 
ing to the residential rural rate. Of 
the remaining 563 bills there were 55 
bills in November and December 
where the consumption exceeded 300 
kilowatt hours. Probably many of 
these represented commercial use dur- 
ing the hunting season. The remain- 
ing 508 bills included only 41 where 
the use exceeded 300 kilowatt hours 
and the differential amounted to more 
than $1.54. There were 467 bills 
where the use ranged from 41 kilowatt 
hours to 300 kilowatt hours and the 
differential ranged from one cent to 
$1.54. 

It is quite obvious that the benefit 
that would result from the proposed 6- 
month shift to the rural residential rate 
would not be very substantial to the 
majority of users. Actually the 170 
customers shown on Exhibit 4 with 
bills during 1950 totaling $21,794.02 
would save $546.90, or about 2.5 per 
cent. 

If the proposed change were to be 
adopted on an arbitrary 6-month basis, 
those customers operating beyond the 
6-month period would be billed at the 
residential rate for commercial service. 
An analysis of the November billings 
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shows over 15 per cent with consump- 
tions in excess of the average of the 
May to October billings, indicating a 
continued commercial use. In many 
other instances the November use 
nearly approximates the previous 6- 
month average. It is evident that rate 
discrimination would result under this 
plan. 

If the proposed change were to be 
made in each instance when the cus- 
tomer discontinued commercial usage, 
it would entail considerably added ex- 
pense of meter reading, not contem- 
plated in the present rate structure. 
Under either plan there would be 
added bookkeeping and billing costs. 

In general, shifting from one rate 
to another more frequently than once 
a year is not authorized since the extra 
expense involved is not contemplated 
in the rate structure. The Commis- 
sion is reluctant to upset established 
precedent except where unreasonable 
discrimination or grave injustice can 
be shown. It is not evident that such 
injustice exists in the present instance. 


Findings of Ultimate Fact 


The Commission finds: 


That it would not be reasonable to 
require Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration to serve summer resorts at the 
rural commercial rate for six months 
and at the rural residential rate for the 
other six months of the year. 

The therefore 
cludes: 

That it has jurisdiction of this pro- 
ceeding under § 196.26, Statutes, 
and that an appropriate order should 
be issued in accordance with the above 
findings of fact. 


Commission con- 
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ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

That the petition of the Minocqua 
District Resort Association that the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 


tion be required to serve summer re- 
sort customers six months under a 
commercial rate and the other six 
months of the year at a residential rate 
be and hereby is denied. 





LOUISIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Ex Parte Avoyelles Telephone 


Company 


Docket No. 5706, Order No. 5666 
April 27, 1951 


A PPLICATION by telephone company for authority to increase 


rates; application granted. 


Return, § 111 — Telephone company. 


1. A fair and equitable rate of return for a telephone company is 6 per cent 


per annum, p. 32. 


Rates, § 555.1 — Telephone — Conversion to dial service. 


2. A telephone company’s rate schedule was constructed so as to provide 
for an increase in rates, at an exchange, upon conversion to the dial system, 


p. 32. 


By the Commission: In this pro- 
ceeding, Avoyelles Telephone Com- 
pany seeks authority of this Commis- 
sion to increase its rates and charges 
for telephone service in Cottonport, 
Plaucheville, Mansura, Moreauville, 
Mangham, and Simmesport, Louisi- 
ana, the rates in Mangham, however, 
are not proposed to be increased until 
a new dial system is installed and in 
operation. 

After due notice to all-interested 
parties the matter was called for hear- 
ing on March 8, 1951, at a regular 
Baton Rouge session of the Commis- 


sion. Although the proposed in- 
creases were sufficiently publicized, no 
opposition was presented at the hear- 
ing. 
Avoyelles Telephone Company is a 
corporation organized and existing un- 
der and by virtue of the laws of the 
state of Louisiana, and is doing gen- 
eral telephone business in the said 
state. As such, the applicant is, there- 
fore, a public utility subject to the 
jurisdiction of this Commission as 
provided by Article VI of the Consti- 

tution of 1921. 
A study of the applicant’s records 
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by the staff of this Commission indi- 
cates that the net income for the year 
1950 was about 6 per cent on its net 
investment, but that the projected net 
income for the year 1951 would not 
equal a return of 6 per cent per an- 
num at the present rates. Further 
studies of the anticipated revenues if 
and when the proposed rates become 
effective indicate that the net operat- 
ing income will amount to approxi- 
mately 6 per cent per annum on the 
present net plant plus proposed new 
construction. 

Applicant testified that increased 
costs of labor and materials are the 
major contributing factors that neces- 
sitate increased rates. In addition, the 
recent passage by the United States 
Congress of an amendment to the so- 
called Wage and Hour Law is likely 
to require the applicant to establish a 


minimum wage of 75 cents per hour. 
In that event, additional costs of con- 
struction and operation will be in- 
curred. 

[1,2] Having considered the evi- 
dence in this proceeding, the applica- 
ble law and the public interest in- 


volved, it is the opinion of this Com- 
mission, and the Commission finds 
that : 

1. A fair and equitable rate of re- 
turn for a telephone company in the 
state of Louisiana is 6 per cent per 
annum. 

2. The estimated net operating in- 
come of Avoyelles Telephone Com- 
pany for the year 1951 will not equal 
a return of 6 per cent on the company’s 
net investment for that year in the 
state of Louisiana. 

3. Avoyelles Telephone Company 
should be authorized to increase its 
rates for telephone service at Cotton- 
port, Mansura, Moreauville, Simmes- 
port, and Plaucheville, so as to result 
in additional gross revenues of $347.- 
75 per month for telephone station 
rentals in these exchange areas. 

4. If and when a dial exchange is 
installed and in operation at Mang- 
ham, the stations rentals in that area 
should be increased so as partially to 
reimburse the Avoyelles Telephone 
Company for its increased investment. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


20 Billion Dollar Mark Passed 
By Private Electric Companies 
Fm assets of the country’s privately 

owned electric utility industry passed the 
20 billion dollar mark during 1950, amount- 
ing at the end of the year to $20,590,000,000 
compared to $19,001,000,000 reported a year 
earlier, according to financial statethents 
summarized from reports filed with the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Additions to plant accounts during the 
year totaled $1,814,000,000, net after retire- 
ments. Of this amount $1,630,000,000 was 
added to electric plant accounts, and the 
balance, $184,000,000, to the plant accounts 
of other utility departments. 

Net investment in all utility plant owned 
by the private electric companies aggre- 
gated $17,056,000,000 at the end of 1950. 
This figure represents gross investment less 
reserve for depreciation. Gross investment in 
total utility plant at the end of the year was 
$21,441,000,000 and in electric utility plant 
alone $18,956,000,000. Comparable amounts at 
the end of 1949 were $19,627,000,000 and $17,- 
326,000,000, respectively. 

Total operating revenues of the companies 
for 1950 aggregated $5,528,000,000 or an in- 
crease of 9.1 percent over the $5,069,000,000 
received in 1949. Revenues from electric 
operations alone amounted to $4,783,859,892, 
up 9.2 percent over 1949’s $4,381,849,000. 


Bulletin Lists Conduit and 
Cable Fittings 


Fetacracat conduit fittings and cable fittings 
for all types of raceways are listed in com- 
plete, easy-to-find form in the new 64 page 
Bulletin No. 65, just issued by the Thomas & 
Betts Co., Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Copies are available by request on company 
letterhead. 


Hotpoint Introduces Sales Plan 
For Educational Institutions 
A™=" sales plan for educational institutions 
4 in which dealers, electric companies, and 
distributors will participate, aimed at “equip- 
ping every school and college with all-electric 
test kitchens,” has been started by Hotpoint, 
Inc., Edward R. Taylor, vice president, an- 

nounced, 

The plan provides for equipping home eco- 
nomics departments of comand universities, 
colleges, extension courses, high schools, and 
elementary schools with complete kitchens and 


home laundries, at approximately half the 
retail price. Under the program, the appliances 
are replaced yearly with new models at no 
cost to the school except installation. The 
plan also provides for servicing the appliances 
in use, under terms of the regular warranty. 

The program has a two-fold aim: Educa- 
tion of today’s students to become tomorrow’s 
customers for electric home equipment; and 
modernization of test kitchens to keep pace 
with recent developments in appliances. The 
plan should prove beneficial as a long-range 
program for building dealer profits. 

A study of homemaking departments in 
schools has revealed that in many instances 
equipment was out of date, and crowded class- 
rooms were poorly arranged for teaching. 


Wolcott Resigns from Silex 
To Enter Own Business 


G. SmirH, president of The Silex Com- 

* pany, announced recently the resigna- 

tion of Frank E. Wolcott as vice president 
and general sales manager. 

Mr. Wolcott, who has been with The Silex 
Company since its inception, is resigning to 
enter into his own business activity, to be 
known as The Wolcott Company. 


New Accident Prevention 
Booklet Published by EEI 


Qvecmena. resuscitation in electric shock 
accidents inspires the title of a new Edison 
Electric Institute accident prevention booklet 
—‘“By the Grace of God, Through the Hands 
of a Fellow Worker”—but its author, W. R. 
Smith, long a member of the Institute’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, has analyzed two 
hundred and fifty such cases to point out in 
concise, informal fashion, the basic causés of 
electric shock accidents and how to prevent 
them, as well as to discuss the importance 
of proper rescue techniques. 

Basic material for the new safety pamphlet 
is the record of applications for the Edison 
Medal from its inception at the beginning of 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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erful leverage, wire snips. 
Weighs 9 ozs. Complete 
with flat lettered dies $6 
Slotted or recessed dies, 75¢ 
additional. Order direct. 


A. C. GIBSON CO., INC. suctaco’s cv. 
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1933 to the end of 1949. The award is given 
to those successfully applying manual artificial 
respiration in rescuing victims of electric 
shock. Mr. Smith, who was a member of the 
EEI Accident Prevention Committee from its 
formation in 1934 to 1950, served as a member 
of the Institute’s Edison Medal Committee 
of Judges. 

The booklet was prepared as a report of 
the Accident Prevention Committee and its 
expected use is for employee distribution by 
safety executives in the electric industry. 
Single copies are obtainable at 25 cents from 
Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York 17, New ‘York. Discounts are 
offered when quantities of over one hundred 
copies are ordered. 


Philadelphia Electric to Spend 
$320,000,000 in 5-year Program 


ppacomanna Etecrric CoMPANY plans to 
spend approximately $320,000,000 in the next 
five years to complete its $500,000,000 postwar 
expansion program, according to H. B. Bryans, 
president. 

The company will add 725,000 kilowatts of 
capacity in the years 1951 through 1955. More 
than $286,000,000 will be spent on additions to 
the company’s electric facilities. The remain- 
ing $33,000,000 will go toward improving and 
expanding gas and steam plants, as well as 
office and service facilities. 

Two 125,000-kilowatt electric generators are 
scheduled for installation at the Delaware sta- 








tion in 1952 and 1953. Two 150,000-kilowatt 


units will go into operation at the Cromby 
station in 1953 and 1954. 


New Location for Worthington’s 
Water Treating Sales-Eng. Sec. 


ype and engineering functions of the water 
treating section of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation were moved recently 
from the company’s Dunellen, New Jersey 
plant to its Harrison, New Jersey plant, ac- 
cording to an announcement by T. J. Kehane, 
general sales manager. 

The engineering function for the water treat- 
ing section will continue under the charge of 
J. F..Sebald and the sales function under A, L. 
Jones. 


Carey Offers Improved Mineral 
Wool Insulating Cement 


‘Ts production of a new, improved mineral 
wool insulating cement was announced re- 
cently by the Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company. W. L. Steffens, vice presiderit and 
manager, insulation department, stated that the 
cement, called MW-50, is a result of much 
research, laboratory, and field testing ; and that 
it has great adhesion and strength. 

MW-5S0 cement is composed of mineral wool 
pellets, asbestos fibres, bonding clay, and rust 
inhibitor. As an insulating cement, it is said 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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CHICAGO PLANT 732 


SHERMAN 


MIGHTY USEFUL TOOLS 


are the Lincoln booklets dealing with S.E.C. matters. These are supplied 
without cost to our customers, their lawyers, accountants, underwriters 
and others connected with finance and corporate affairs. 
Five titles include—Federal Securities Laws, Registration State- 
Regulation C (registration procedure), Regulation S-X 
(financial statements), Regulation X-14 (proxy rules). 


Printin 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Write for 


STREET 6 
STREET 5 


A 

Gilt 

Edged 
Jnbestment 


For over 40 years Leece- 
Neville Generators, Crank- 
ing Motors, Regulators, Re- 
lays and Switches have set 
the standards on Buses, 
Trucks and Cars...wherever 
rugged construction and 
better than average performance is required. 


NOW ANOTHER L-N BLUE CHIP INVESTMENT 


A Leece-Neville Alternator continues to pay 
dividends long after the car or truck on which 
it was first installed has gone to the junk yard. 
The Leece-Neville AC-DC Alternator System de- 
livers 25 to 35 amperes with engine idling... 
saves batteries, gas, oil, engine wear. There 
are L-N Alternators rated at 50 to 175 amps. 
Practically a lifetime unit, the L-N Alternator 
can be shifted to a new vehicle every time the 
old one is traded in. For all the facts, 
write The Leece-Neville Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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to be especially adaptable to large, monolithic 
construction on furnace walls, stills, tanks, and 
boilers and works well when used to insulate 
odd or irregular shaped surfaces, grouped fit- 
tings, and process equipment. 

MW- 50 will be recommended by Carey for 
insulation against temperatures ranging to 
1600° Fahrenheit. 

For those interested in testing the material, 
the company offers a free 5 Ib. sample bag. 
Requests should be addressed to the Philip 
Carey Mfg. Company, Department H, Cin- 
cinnati 15, Ohio. 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas to Spend 
$4 to $8 Million on Expansion 


RKANSAS LouISIANA GAs CoMPANY will 
spend $4 to $8 million on a plant expansion 
program, according to R. W. Curran, Arkansas 
division manager. Mr. Curran said a major 
portion of the budget will go to increase gas 
supplies in Arkansas. Compression capacity 
at the company’s Buckley station near Blanch- 
ard, Louisiana, will be increased from 4,200 
horsepower to 7,000 horsepower. 


R-R Issues Booklet on 
Punched-Card Service 


How to acquire simple, accurate, fast, and 
economical tabulated sales control figures 
is explained by Remington Rand Inc. in a re- 
cent booklet. According to the booklet, rising 


operative costs are cut and daily sales posi- 
tions become clear through Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Services, now made available 
for the advantage of modern business. 

Under Remington Rand’s system, the only 
manual operation in the complete procedure js 
the original punching of the cards, thereby 
eliminating errors in transcription and posting. 
Sorting, reproducing, interfiling, segregating, 
tabulating and printing of reports are all done 
automatically at punched-card machine speed. 

For information on Remington Rand’s new 
Punched-Card Service, request pamphlet 
BSD-1 from Management Controls Division, 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth avenue, New 
York City 10, New York. 


“Gas Turbine for Gas-Pipeline 
Pumping” Booklet Offered 


A NEW two-color booklet on the G-E gas 
turbine for pipeline pumping has been 
announced as available from the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 

Designated as publication GEA-5530, the 
bulletin describes the features of the equip- 
ment, its application and operation. It is illus- 
trated with photographs, line drawings, and 
charts showing horsepower limits for various 
ambient temperatures. 

A breakdown chart, showing the compo- 
nents of the turbine is also included in the pub- 
lication, as well as sketches showing typical 
installation buildings. 








The addition of offset-lithog- 
raphy presses to our facili- 
ties for letter-press printing 
makes our service to utility 
companies more impressive 
than ever before. 

We are available 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week... 
because we know that our 
ultimate test is achieving the 
highest standards of quality 
within the limits of your 
deadline. 





ONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
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BA Masterpiece tn Room 
Temperature Conthol 


The Mercoid Sensatherm is unexcelled in its simple 
beauty. Its appealing /ustrous alumilite natural me- 
tallic finish will last a lifetime. There is no lacquer 
coating to become dull, nor can it ever tarnish. It 
holds its newness in appearance indefinitely. Toclean 
simply wipe off any accumulated dust with a cloth. 


The performance of this instrument is unmatched 
for its even room temperature control. There are 
many factors in its design and construction con- 
tributing to its long life and positive operation, 
particularly the hermetically sealed mercury switch. 
Summing up its appearance and performance, the 
Mercoid Sensatherm is truly the aristocrat among 


thermostats. 


MADE BY THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4221 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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.-+SOUND ENGINEERING 











B, consistently providing values that go beyond speci- 
fications, Springfield Boiler Co. has earned for itself the 
reputation of building steam generating units that /ast longer, 
stay modern longer! One of these values is the soundness of 
engineering underlying Springfield designs. Long a leader in 
developing and pioneering some of the most outstanding 
advances in boiler design, Springfield engineering is balanced 
by a sense of responsibility that has come from a vast 
background of experience and more than sixty years of 
specialization in the boiler field. Take advantage of the 
engineering skill Springfield offers! We will be glad to submit 
a proposal covering your requirements. 











SPRINGFIELD 
BOILER CO. 


1960 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Il. 
Designers, Fabricators 
and Erectors of 
BENT TUBE BOILERS 
STRAIGHT TUBE BOILERS 
SUPERHEATERS 
DESUPERHEATERS 
AIR HEATERS 
ECONOMIZERS 
a WATERWALLS 
A Springfield COMPLETE STEAM 
Divided Furnace GENERATING UNITS 
Design e 








SPECIALIZING IN STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT SINCE 189( 
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No matter how you look at it- 
it takes a lot of coal! 











More than 14 million American homes use coal 
for heat and rely on the steady, healthful com- 
fort that only coal can provide. More than 120 
million tons of coal are delivered by retail coal 
merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial 
plants and other community uses. 


Today, coal when used with modern equipment 
is the most economical source of heat and pow- 
er. Automatic controls and handling machinery 
have reduced operating costs all along the line. 
And, one ton of coal, used under this more effi- 
cient modern boiler, yields as much energy as 
that produced by three tons—a few years ago! 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL!” 


fe | N arat 


Almost everything America builds 
— wears eats produces — is 
made from coal or with power fur- 
nished by coal . . . coal used by #] 
America’s steel mills — its rail- 
roads— its public utilities—its fac- 
tories. And don’t forget all the *§ 
coal used for home heating! 








ae on 
Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday 
use—more and still more coal is needed for de- 
fense. For example, this “Walker Bulldog,” lat- 
est U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, goes 40 
m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will 
America get all the coal it needs for an economy 
which has to produce as never before? The 
answer is yes! 


The most productive—the most efficient—coal is 
in the world are the direct result of the free com- 
petition that accompanies private ownership. The 


progressive American coal companies are constantly 
for new and better ways of coal production— 
eae ee * Se ; 
That's why the managers country’s 8,000 
mines have invested hundreds of millions of dollars 
in research, in modern 
preparation ts and in 
t” or 
why this country's 
have an output that no government owned or domi- 
nated coal industry—anywh can begin to match! 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department or Nationa Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE @ FOR PEACBTIME PROGRESS 
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running lines into the future 
BARBADOES MARKS FIRST YEAR OF OPERATION 

















o FOSTER WHEELER steam 
nerators supply steam for the 
ew turbines at BARBADOES 
TATION of PHILADELPHIA 
LECTRIC COMPANY. 








600,000 Ib per hr 
330,000 to 600,000 Ib per hr 


Capacity per Unit 





625 psi 
“ 900 F 
| in EW Ball Mills (two per unit) 





























The growth in the supply 
of electric power keeps 
pace with the rising pop- 
ulation and productivity 
of Philadelphia's highly 
industrialized Schuylkill 
Valley since two 66,000- 
kilowatt turbo - genera- 
tor units were installed a 
year ago in the $24,000,000 expansion of the 
Philadelphia Electric's Barbadoes Station. This 
station, which has a total capacity of 180,000 
kilowatts — enough for the needs of 500,000 
homes—is part of the Company's electric sys- 
tem covering an area of 2,255 square miles 
and serving more than 900,000 customers. 


A total of 1,200,000 Ib of steam per hr is 
supplied to the new turbo-generators by two 
Foster Wheeler Steam Generators which have 
a performance record proving the advantages 
of such Foster Wheeler design features as slag- 
free furnace arrangement, low draft loss, and 
efficient heat recovery arrangement. Each unit 
is fired by two Foster Wheeler Ball Mill Pulver- 
izers with facilities to permit full load operation 
with coal or gas. 

The most advanced techniques permit the 
handling of 12,000 tons of coal, 30,000,000 
pounds of steam and 250,000,000 gallons of 
water each day at Barbadoes. Only |! men 
per shift are required to operate the two new 
units and steam generators. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION + 165 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


FOSTER W 


WHEELER 
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1950 CONVENTION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





Tuis important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
service of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 


The Rural Telephone Problem—Federal Encroachment upon State Regulation in the 
Public Utility Field—Highway Safety—Effect of Defense Legislation on Public Utility 
Regulation—History of Subsidies to Public Utilities—Telephone Studies Report— 
Excess Profits Tax Report—Accounts and Statistics—Depreciation—Engineering— 
Legislation—Resolutions adopted by the association. 


Price—$10.00 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Telephone Separations Manual: 
This manual is the result of the NARUC and FCC Joint Committee studies, and develops 
a system of procedure providing for allocating telephone operating expenses and invest- 
ment among exchange, state toll, and interstate toll service on both the board-to-board 
and station-to-station bases of rate making. (Printed, 87 pages) 


Depreciation: 

1943-44 Reports of Committee on Depreciation—(Reprinted in one volume because of 
special demand). The reports present a very comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation in public utility regulation and set forth conclusions 
concerning the policies and practices which should be followed in respect thereto. 
(326 pages, paper bound) 

1948) Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation 

1948) Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life 

1950) Remaining Life Basis of Accounting for Depreciation 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 45-117 (1938-1950) 

Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 1-78 (1938-1950) 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities— 
Cases Nos. 1-64 (1938-1950) 


(Where remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges.) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 


AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
7413 NEW POST OFFICE BUILDING, POST OFFICE BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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THE TOUGHER THE JOB 
THE MORE WE CAN HELP 








An outside viewpoint is often essential in a search for new ways of 
cost reduction, methods, management, organizational, or engineering 
problems 

Commonwealth specialists have a sound background in the vari- 
ous aspects of business operations. Valuable time of your executives 
may be saved by calling Commonwealth in on the job. 

No matter whether the job is large or small, Commonwealth’s 
ability may profit you. 


Check the ways in which Commonwealth can contribute to the efficiency and economy 
of your organization. Write for booklet describing the many services available to you. 
Address: Commonwealth Services Inc., Department E3, 20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INVESTIGATIONS © REPORTS © FINANCING © ACCOUNTING © SYSTEMS © TAXES © INSURANCE 
PENSIONS © RATES © DEPRECIATION © VALUATIONS ©* DESIGN AND CONSULTING ENGINEERING 
METERING © PURCHASING © INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS © MERCHANDISING * ADVERTISING 


(C OMMONWEA Lar (AND) OMMONWEA LTH 


SSOGIATES ° INC 


Gers ICES” INC. 
& 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. HANOVER 2-0170 


232 MICHIGAN AVE. W. JACKSON, MICH. 10235 CONNECTICUT AVE. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
CIAL 8121 STERLING 3363 


ABILITY+ EXPERIENCE + RESOURCEFULNESS«<« RESULTS 
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KINNEAR 


STEEL 
ROLLING 
DOORS 


You save in at least three ways when you 
equip service openings with Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors. First, their smooth, easy, 
coiling upward action gives you full use 
of all surrounding floor and wall space. 
Materials of any kind can be stored within 
an inch or two of the doors, inside or out, 
without impeding their operation. They 
open completely out of the way of traffic, 
coiling compactly out of wind’s reach. 











Second, Kinnear’s neat, strong curtain of 
interlocking steel slats assures long, de- 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2060-80 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohic 

1742 Yosemite Ave. 

San Francisco 24, Callf. 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Above installation shows how hood of Kinnear Rolling Door 
can be mounted on building exterior where desired. May 
also be concealed above lintel or mounted on inside wall. 


pendable, low-maintenance service. Up- 
keep costs are negligible. 

Third, the all-metal construction of Kin- 
near Rolling Doors gives you extra pro- 
tection against fire, intruders, wind and 
storm damage, and other hazards. 

Years of actual use in hundreds of build- 
ings prove the economy and high efficiency 
of Kinnear Rolling Doors, Motor or man- 
ual control. Easily installed in old or new 
buildings. Any size. Write for details 
today! 


ROLLING DOORS 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC AND 
INDUSTRY 24 HOURS A DAY 


COLUMBIA 
GAS 
SYSTEM 


The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 

Amere Gas Utilities Company 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 

Big 3 Marsh Oil Company 

Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Eastern ay Line Company 

Home Gas Company 

The — Gas Company, Inc. 

Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
The Preston Oil Company 
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Can You Be Confident ? 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 
or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 


posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise 


debt ceiling—authorize new securities—grant conversion 
privilege for convertible bonds, etc.—can you feel con- 
fident that your stockholders will support management’s 
recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 


time? 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- 
vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 
proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 
the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 


information. 





National or Sectional Coverage 





*. « 


DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: . 
JOHN H. C. TEMPLETON * CHARLES A. NICHOLLS * PHILIP H. CARPENTER * WARREN W. AYRES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK &5, NEW YORK 
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Exide-Manchex 
provides the dependability needed 
by this Station Duty Cycle 


Green River Power Station uses 60-cell Exide-Manchex 
to control switchgear, to supply power for emergency 
lighting, alarms and communication systems 


— 


Kentucky Utilities Company 
Green River Power Station, Central City, Ky. 


60-cell EME-25 Exide-Manchex Battery controlling switchgear and supplying emergency power in the Green River Station, 


The Green River Power Station, a modern 
base load plant of the Kentucky Utilities 

' Company, utilizes two 30,000 KW turbine- 
generators. It supplies power for important 
communities and industries in the sur- 
rounding territory through three radiating 
33 KV lines, two 66 KV lines, and one 
138 KV line. 


The station battery—a 60-cell EME-25 
Exide-Manchex—is as a source of 
supply to trip and to instigate the reclosing 
action of seven 66 KV and four 33 KV oil 
circuit breakers. These are pneumatic clos- 
ing, with the battery supplying power to 
operate the air valve Phich closes the 
breaker. Inside the plant are 31 air circuit 
breakers operating at 2.4 KV. These break- 
ers are also controlled by the Exide- 
Manchex. The air breakers control all 
motors of 100 H.P. and up; all station 
auxiliary power. And when all else fails, a 
battery-operated motor-driven oil pum 
maintains pressure in the hydrogen oil- 
seal system. 


Besides the switchgear control, the Exide- 
Manchex supplies power for 14 KW of 


emergency lights, which are on a throw- 
over switch; all alarms in the station system; 
and, in emergencies, all communication 
systems through a rotary converter. 


All these duties are performed dependably 
—economically—by the Exide-Manchex 
Battery. Use Exide-Manchex in your sta- 
tion: For positive operation of switchgear; 
for an adequate and uninterrupted supply 
of current for all your stationary battery 
requirements. Exide-Manchex is your best 
battery buy! 





ONLY EXIDE-MANCHEX BATTERIES 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE FEATURES: 


®@ Exclusive long life manchester positive plate. 

®Slotted plastic separators, impervious to 
chemical and electrical reaction. 

® Plastic spacers for plate alignment. 

®@ Latest development in molded glass jars for 
compact installation. 

e Heavy terminal posts with copper inserts for ex- 
traconductivity to give instant high discharge. 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide” and ““Manchex"” Reg. Trade-marts U.S. Pat. Of. 


1888 ... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 
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Here’s an 
appraisal 
service in one 
convenient 


package 
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Appraisal . Budget . Business Studies + Consulting Engineering - Design & Construction . Financial . Industrial Relations . 
Inspection & Expediting . insurance & Pensions . Purchasing » Rates & Pricing » Research . Sales & Marketing . Systems & Methods . Taxes » Traffie 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Special Service Covering Federal 





EMERGENCY CONTROLS 


As They Affect UTILITY COMPANIES 


HE P.U.R. EMerceNncy ConTRots SERVICE is 

designed to provide subscribers with the full 
or pertinent text of all special regulations issued 
under the direction of the Defense Mobilization 
Administration and its various agencies, as they 
apply directly to the utilities—electric, gas, tele- 
phone, transit and pipe line companies. General 
regulations are reported with interpretive treatment, 
pointing out such portions as may pertain to the 

$10 a month, utilities. 


including— The purpose of this new Service is to furnish 


Membered belletles tesced subscribers with a complete, authentic compendium 
every two weeks, with supple- of applicable controls and regulations, in convenient, 
mental and interim releases, time-saving form, with periodical indexes—all per- 
mailed as required, to provide forated for filing in standard binders. This is not 
a ee merely a prompt and well presented reportorial 
service, but one that also contains interpretive in- 

formation provided by our staff organization, based 

upon direct contact with the sources of administra- 

tive action. Utility officials, operating executives 

Mail Your Order and others will find the P.U.R. EMERGENCY Con- 
TROLS SERVICE an invaluable aid during the present 

Today emergency period. 


P.U.R. EMERGENCY CONTROLS SERVICE 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. — Publishers 
309 Munsey Building © Washington 4, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


e This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » 





THe AMERICAN APPRAISAL Company 


ORIGINAL COST STUDIES @ VALUATIONS @ REPORTS 
for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 











DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 














ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing — Inspections — Research — Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 














$2 Ford, Bacon & Davis 
oO vnserrions Engineers courte" 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 














GIBBS & HILL Ino. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORE LOB ANGELES 
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GILBERT ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS * CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK « READING - WASHINGTON + HOUSTON + PHILADELPHIA + ROME * MANILA + MEDELLIN 








FOUNDED 1906 











JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER a 
327 South LaSalle Street * CHICAGO * Telephone HArrison 7-8893 


Consultant to Public Utilities: Valuations; Rate of Return Studies; Reports for 
Financing; Other Problems of Management, Engineering and Finance. 














HENKELS & McCOY 


ELECTRIC & TELEPHONE LINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6100 N. 20th St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. — Wilmington, Del. — Erie, Pa. — Altoona, Pa. 


Transmission Distribution — Overhead, Underground « Construction Distautenenes e Ball Field Lighting 
Right of Ways * Chemical Control ¢ Tree Trimming ¢ Gas and Oil Lines . . . Now Working in 14 States 








CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 











sien BOWEN & FARRELL 
y NGINEER ie. 
ARBOR, MICHIG 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 
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Te Kulpian Gyeoadon 


ENGINEERS @ CONSTRUCTORS 





1200 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « ROME, ITALY © CALCUTTA, INDIA 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA e MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
_ Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
ae COST ANALYSIS rt 
: for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: ‘The Value of Cost Analysis to Management*' 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 








RATES TAXES 


aoa MIDDLE WEST —— 
BUDGETING SERVICE ADVERTISING 
PERSONNEL co ACCOUNTING 
ENGINEERING e SALES PROMOTION 


STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 








Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND -— SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS al S, fe ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING , INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. \ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Complete Services for Gas and Electric Utilities 


ae oe em PRtéhard 


Industry _ DESIGN - ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utsilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 














The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Re ports—A ppraisals 


Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
. ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
Consulting Engineers for the GAS INDUSTRY 


Water, Sewage at Industrial etre ‘omen, enema mom. mm) 
‘City Planning, Reports, Vaiuations, Laboratory GAS ano SERVICE CO. 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicege 4, lil. 











BLACK & VEATCH GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 


BNGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, a and re- HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ports, design su sion of con- 
struction of Public Ueility Properties tavestignitons—eperte—Aggrateats 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 


4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 








EARL L. CARTER W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineer . 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, Consulting Engi “ 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 

Pubiic Utility Valuations, Reports and Financial Planning 
Original Cost Studies Investigations — Reports — Supervision 
910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 55 Liberty Street New York 5 
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| rancss S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SoUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Organization and Procedural Studies 


ARTHUR LAZARUS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


70 Pine Street ©@ New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-5165 








SVEN B. HANSELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION PLANS 


DEPRECIATION 
For Rate Cases and Income Tax 


1421 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Tel. Rittenhouse 6-3037 








LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSatie St., CHicaco 








HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


L. F. A 
E. MONTFORD FUCIK CALVIN V. DAVIS 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects 
Transmission Lines, System Management, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 
Soil Mechanics 


400 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 
Electrical Contracting Engineers 
TRANSMISSION LiINgS—UNDERGROUND DISsTRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


2416 SouTH MICHIGAN Ave. CHICAGO 








JACKSON & MORELAND’ 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 











LAURENCE S. KNAPPEN 


Consulting Economist 


Cost of Capital and Rate of Return Studies 
Analyses of Financial Statements 
Rate Case Investigations 
Revenues and Expenses 
919 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Telephone: National 7793 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 




















LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 
DESIGN—REPORTS—APPRAISALS—RATES 


79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPORTS — 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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PART ONE... Time 1926 


The tough job—pressure 2100 psi—temperature 245°F.— 
The tough pump. 

(1) One-piece cylindrical cast steel case. 

(2) Ring Type pressure joints. 

(3) Internal joints—metal-to-metal—no bolting. 

(4) Unitized internal assembly—assembled outside case. 
(5) Suction Pressure on both Stuffing. Boxes. 

(6) Suction and Discharge Nozzles on Heads. 


TWO... Time 1927 


The job gets tougher—temperatures rise to 850°F.— 

The pump gets tougher. 

(1) Cylindrical Case made from Steel Forging. 

(7) Im a. Diffusers and other parts of unitized assembly 
from Chrome Alloy Steel. 


THREE ... Time 1931-1951 


Refining a tough—without loss of toughness. 

1931—(6) Suction and Discharge Nozzles made integral with case. 
1932—(1) Line bore of case with Chrome Alloy by Fusion Welding. 
1933-1951—Mechanical, ——_ and metallurgical research and 
experience make a refined “Pacific Tough” available for the 
“Toughest Job”. 


For Details—Bulletins 106 and 109 


Pacific Pumps inc. 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Export Office: Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York Offices in All Principal Cities 
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on light-traffic streets 


Forty to 100 per cent greater visibility is what you 
get with General Electric’s Type VR optical 
assembly as compared to the conventional lateral- 
bowl refractor type assembly. The VR is specifi- 
cally designed for Comfortable Seeing with long 
spacings on residential and other light-traffic 
streets. It will amply meet A.S.A. practice with 
125 to 175 foot spacing and the economical 4000- 
to 6000-lumen lamps. 


More Uniform Visibility The Holophane® Verti- 
lateral® refractor of the VR optical assembly 
both lifts and turns the light into the street. This 
offers three main advantages—one, it gives a 
very accurate control of light for uniform dis- 
tribution—two, directs maximum candle power 
at a comparatively high angle for maximum sil- 
houetting effect—and third, reduces veiling glare 
because light is directed from all parts of the re- 
fractor. 


such as are frequently found in residential areag 
make such mounting a practical 1 
Furthermore, the VR assembly can | 
virtually any existing lighting system. 

. re ; Type 1 Distribution The VR has I.E 
House-side Shielding Reflector design and curved distribution. No other luminaires ar 

prisms of the Holophane refractor turn light away ited for so manv light-traffic street 21 

from the house side and direct it up and down Get the facts on these heminaires 

the street. complete information to Section 452-1 

Side or Center Mounting The VR assembly can be your local Apparatus Sales Office Light 

used for normal side-of-street mounting. How- ist for application recommendations. -\pparat 
ever, it is ideally suited for center-of-street Dept., General Electric Company, 5. \enectad 
mounting where heavy foliage or parked cars, 5, New York. 
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GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC] 





